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Costly Delay 
Ti: $1,000,000 lopped off 


the air mail budget of the 

Post Office Department for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1939, could lead to a serious crisis 
for the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity. We hope this agency is giving 
the incident serious thought. 

The appropriation committees of 
both House and Senate made the 
cut, wot because they wished to 
curtail the air mail service or limit 
its expansion, but because the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority has not yet 
formulated its program. In dis- 
cussing additional routes, exten- 
sions and frequencies, the House 
committee stated significantly: “It 
is utterly impossible to make any 
reasonable estimate of what these 
routes, extensions and frequencies 
will be or how much additional 
funds will be required to effectuate 
them. As a matter of good ap- 
priating procedure, therefore, it 
would seem that it would be more 
desirable that the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority first determine its pro- 


gram and issue the necessary cer- 
tificates, and then their findings 
may be the basis for subsequent 
appropriation.” 

It ‘s learned that the Post Office 


Dep. rtment intends to devote what 
incrcise it was able to obtain for 
new frequencies (additional pay 
sche ‘ules on existing airlines). 
Wh. it all amounts to is that with 
nat'nal defense a primary factor 
in orld affairs and with all of the 
tal. ind planning about expansion 
of cirlines and establishment of 
leer routes, there is no money 
ble for new routes for the 
coming fiscal year which 


~S3 Ss 3 
fie TI. 5 


lune 30, 1940. It is true that 
the louse committee opened the 
Way tor 


“subsequent appropria- 
(Turn to page 18) 





CAA Faces Major Crisis 


in Adjusting Air Mail Rates 





AIR SAFETY BOARD 
WINS NEW PLANES 


House Slashes General CAA Budget 
for Remainder of Year 


Activities of the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority will be seriously restricted 
between now and July 1 if the Senate 


sustains the deficiency appropriation for 
the current fiscal year which the House 
passed on Mar. 22. The House re- 
fused to grant the CAA deficiency funds 
of $1,600,000. It eliminated $513,000 
to bring the total down to $1,086,000. 
The CAA needs this money to con- 
tinue operations until the start of the 
new fiscal year July 1. 

The Air Safety Board, however, won 
a decided victory in the House by hav- 
ing $144,750 specifically earmarked for 
the immediate purchase of airplanes. 
If the Senate sustains this earmarking 
the board will purchase a twin-engined 
fully equipped airplane (probably a 
Lockheed 12) in addition to several 
three or four place cabin planes for 
field offices. The problem of aircraft 
for the board has been controversial 
within the CAA, and the Authority's 
own recommendations called for only 
$65,000 for Safety Board planes. 

Although the CAA’s 1940 budget of 

(Turn to page 2, col. 4) 


Major Gardner Honored 





Maj. Lester D. Gardner, 
Executive Secretary of the Institute 
of the Aeronautical Sciences, has 
been elected an honorary fellow of 
the Royal Aeronautical Society in 
England. 





CAA Not Exempt from Reorganization; 


Senate Hears of Internal Dissension 


Sen. Pat McCarran (D. Nev.) lost 
his hard-fought battle in the Senate 
Mar. 22 to get the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority exempted from the provisions 
of the government's reorganization bill. 
Thus the President has the power be- 
tween now and Jan. 21, 1941, when 
the executive authorization expires, to 
shift the CAA bodily or piece-meal to 
other government agencies as long as 
he gets the approval of either the 
House or the Senate within 60 days. 


Sen. McCarran’s amendment to ex- 
empt the CAA from the bill's pro- 
visions was defeated by only three 


votes. He was supported by Senators 
Warren R. Austin (R. Vt.); James 
Mead (D. N.Y.); D. Worth Clark 
(D. Ida.), and Robert Reynolds (D. 
N.C.). Among the senators who voted 
against exemption were Harry Truman 


(D. Mo.) and Bennett Clark (D. Mo.). 


Thus within eight months after its cre- 
ation as an independent government 
agency, the CAA is again placed in a 
position of uncertain fate although it 
is not at all certain at this time that 
the White House has any intention of 
reorganizing civil aviation’s Federal 
body. 

Observers are pondering the remarks 
of Sen. James F. Byrnes (D. S.C.) 
during the course of the debate in 
which he openly charged that there is 


internal dissension within the CAA. 
Byrnes and Bennett Clark of Missouri 
led the fight to give the President 


power to shift the CAA if such shift- 
ing was found desirable. 

“The fact is that the Authority is a 
house divided against itself,” Sen. 
Byrnes said. “When the approvriations 
committee went into the consideration 
of the bill carrying an appropriation 


(Turn to page 2, col. 2 


Unequal Differential 
in Mail Pay Presents 
Supreme Test; Some 
Decisions Out Soon 


financial statements of 
airlines now being re 
and focusing attention upon the 
differential” in air mail 
compensation, the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority face within a_ few 
weeks its first real test of capacity -to 
carry out the intent of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938 

Directed by the 75th Congress to 
“encourage and develop” an air trans 
portation system properly adapted to 
present and future needs in the United 
States, the crisis for the CAA _ will 
come when decisions are made in con- 
nection with recently filed airline ap 
plications for fair and reasonable ait 
mail rate adjustments 

Major consideration will be the 
handling by the CAA of the compen- 
sation differential among the four major 
companies. Today these companies are 


ITH 


domestic 


1938 


leased 
inequitable 


must 


being paid $2.32, $2.13, $1.67 and 
$1.45 respectively per ton mile for 
transporting air mail. Two of the 
older operating companies reported 
heavy losses for 1938 regardless of in- 
creased passenger and express business 

The Authority has heard to date 
eight rate cases but the first rate case 
of a major airline (United) is sched- 
uled for Apt 24 Before the United 


application is heard, however, the Au- 


thority has let it be known that it 
will announce decisions on the eight 
cases heard so far and the first of 
these decisions are expected to be 
forthcoming within a week or two 
Airline stockholders and all aviation 


interests linked directly or indirectly to 
the air transport industry will watch 
the Authority's actions closely. The in- 
dustry, it hardly need be said, is ex- 
pecting the Authority to take progres- 
sive and definite steps to iron out the 
troublesome and unequal air mail pic- 
ture. Unless this is done the 1939 air 
transport picture will not be funda- 
mentally better than it has been in past 
years despite expected increases in pas- 
senger revenues. 

Largest loss for 1938 was reported 
by United Air Lines, totalling $997,- 
221 
& Western § Air, 
loss of $773,263, 


Transcontinental 
Inc., reported a 









9 
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tempered considerably by the awarding 

back air mail pay increases by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, as 
noted elsewhere in this issue. 

American Airlines, on the other 
hand, reported a profit of $213,261, the 
second time in five years for which 
a profit has been shown. ($4,589 in 
1936). 

Aggregate loss during 1938 for the 
industry as a whole is estimated at 
$2,000,000. For 1937 the aggregate 
loss was estimated at $3,000,000. 

American Airlines’ revenue passenger 


miles increased 14.5 % in 1938 over 
1937. United showed an increase of 
10.5% and TWA reported 8% in- 
crease. 

But the major center of interest is 
in air mail pay adjustments. It has 


been estimated that American received 
during 1938 10.8 cents per hundred 
pound mile. TWA received 8.3 cents 
and United 7.3 cents. United is receiv- 
ing about 23% of total air mail pay- 
ments while it carries 33% of the 
mail. TWA receives 14% of the pay- 
ments but carries 18% of the mail. 


Different Results 


As an illustration of the task the 
CAA faces in determining fair and 
reasonable rates, American Airlines 


would have lost almost a million dol- 
lars, it is estimated, if it had been 
paid on the same pound mile rate paid 
to United. On the other hand, United 
would have increased its revenues by 
about $1,700,000 if it had been paid 
on the same pound mile basis as 
American—in other words, United 
would have made a profit of about 
$700,000. TWA would have received 
about $600,000 more in mail pay if 
it had been paid on the same pound 
mile basis as American. 

All major lines are affected by the 
“ceiling” on mail payments placed by 
the Air Mail Act of 1934 and United 
pointed out in its annual report that 


“The heavy mail loads on our trans- 
continental route have — frequently 
forced a reduction in the number of 
seats available for sale to passengers, 


or the operation of additional schedules 
without mail compensation to provide 
the amount of service required by the 
public and the Post Office Dept.” 

United is the only company to ap- 
ply for increased rates on a pound mile 
basis. At present all lines are paid on 
the basis of airplane miles. United's 
hearing is scheduled for Apr. 24 and 
will be the most important rate hear- 
ing yet to be conducted by reason of 
the pound mile application. 

Although the Post Office Dept. has 
said nothing officially, and probably 
would not do so, it is known neverthe- 
less that the pound mile proposal is 
gaining favor for the reason that it 
would solve the problem of going to 
Congress each year with requests for 
additional funds for increased schedules. 
(See editorial this issue.) The pound 
mile rate would only be applicable to 
those routes operating three or four 
schedules or more per day. The pound 
mile proposal would not work, it is 
conceded, for smaller lines. With 
pound mile payments, however, the air- 
lines would be paid for all mail carried 
on all trips, whereas now they carry 
mail on almost all trips but are only 
paid for certain schedules. And when 
ihe mail volume on pay schedules sur- 
passes the maximum permitted by the 
Air Mail Act of 1934, the company 
carries the surplus mail free. 

Some companies are awaiting CAA 
rate decisions before planning equip- 
ment purchases. Pennsylvania-Central 
Airlines, for example, wants to pur- 
chase ten Douglas DC-5 transports but 
does not feel it can do so without more 
reasonable air mail pay. 


American 





REORGANIZATION 
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for this organization for the next fiscal 
year, it received requests for hearings 
from officials who wanted to change the 
language of the appropriation as it 
passed the House and as it was rec- 
ommended by the Bureau of the Bud- 
get . . . We heard some officials rep- 
resenting the administrative functions 
of that organization. They wanted to 
change the language so that they would 
control the expenditure of administra- 
tive funds. The members of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority, administering 
the regulatory features of the act, were 
opposed to that course. We had to 
have a hearing as to two different or- 
ganizations within an organization. 

“If internal dissension continues—a 
dissension which is known to every 
member of the appropriations commit- 
tee—the President might find that it 
would be advisable to reparate the 
regulatory features from the adminis- 
trative features. and let the organiza- 
tion perform the regulatory functions 
in the same manner in which the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission per- 
forms its regulatory functions. putting 
the construction activities into another 
organization. 

“After the experience of the appro- 
priations committee I said to the chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce that the Commerce Committee 
should investigate the matter. The law 
was framed with the best intentions in 
the world of providing an organization 
which would function in a proper way. 
and without dissension; but if dissen- 
sion is to exist to such an extent that 
even an appropriation bill cannot be 
sent to the Congress without having 
two sets of officers coming to see who 
shall have jurisdiction over the expen- 
diture of money for expenses of travel- 
ing in the field, the Congress should re- 
consider the matter and determine who 
is boss in the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority. To whom must the Congress 
look for a statement of the budget 
necessities of that organization? The 
Congress cannot consider the internal 
dissension within an organization. It 
cannot settle the internal row. It must 
rely uvon its being settled in the execu- 
tive department; and, if it is not done 
by the Chief Executive under the 
ay given him, the Congress should 

md H 


Grossly mis-using statistics for his 
purposes of political debate, Sen. 
Clark launched a biting attack against 
the CAA, stating that “it seems to me 
the CAA furnishes a classical example 
of the evils and dangers of mushroom 
bureaucracy, and if there is any agency 
in the whole government in connection 
with which it might be practical and 
possible to effect economy and efficiency 


by merger and consolidation, it is the 
CAA.” Among the obviously false 
statements Clark made was that the 


CAA had more employes than all of the 
airlines put together. 

It is known that a number of senators 
have not been pleased with the CAA 
because they failed to get expected 
political patronage. Sen. Truman is 
one of those according to informed 
circles. Sen. Byrnes often reflects the 
White House views and it is known 
that complaints about the CAA have 
reached the President from a number 
of diverse sources. The “dissension” 
referred to is between the chairman's 
office and the administrator's office but 
the differences which appeared before 
the appropriations committee were con- 
sidered to be of minor character and 
similar to those of many other Federal 
agencies. 

Observers believe after analyzing the 
record that the administration made a 
definite effort to keep the CAA within 
the provisions of the bill to await 
further developments. It is conceded 
that the President might step in and 
iron out the “dissension” and, if neces- 
sary, he might shift the regulatory 
functions to the I.C.C. and the admin- 
istrative functions to the Department of 
Commerce. There have been persistent 
reports that the President would call 
several high CAA officials to the White 
House for a show-down, but so far 
these reports are not confirmed. 


Aviation for 


$85,000 In Cash to be Awarded 
at 1939 Cleveland Air Races 


April 1, 1939 


The official schedule of events and 
prizes for the 1939 National Air Races, 
to be held Sept. 2, 3 and 4 at Cleveland, 
have been released Ae with changes 
in rules for the various events. A mini- 
mum of $85,000 in cash prizes will be 
awarded in addition to international 
trophies. 

The Vincent Bendix Trophy Race will 
be held on Sept. with a total purse 
of $27,500 and the Vincent Bendix 
Trophy as awards. The international 
free-for-all transcontinental speed dash 
is sponsored by Bendix Aviation Corp 

The Louis W. Greve Trophy Race, 
for men pilots only, will be held the 
following day. This international free 
for-all is open to motors of 549 cubic 
inch displacement or less, carries a total 


purse of $20,000 and the Louis W. 
Greve Trophy and is sponsored by the 
Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co 


The Clifford W. Henderson Merit 
Award is given to the pilot who is the 
most consistent winner and who earns 
the highest number of points in com- 
petitive cvents at the races 

On Sept. 4 the Thompson Trophy 
Race, sponsored by Thompson Products, 
Inc., will be held. For men pilots only, 
the international free-for-all is open to 
motors of unlimited cubic inch displace- 
ment. Awards include a total purse of 
$37,500 and the Thompson Trophy. For 
a new record in this race, Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corp. is offering the Al- 
legheny Ludlum Award and a purse of 
$2,000. 

Changes in rules for the 
follow: 

All racing ships, before participat- 
ing in competitive events, must com- 
ply with the new rules established by 


the National Contest Board Technical 
Committee, governing construction and 


1939 races 





flying characteristics. Informat 
these rules can be obtained by wri. 
ing the secretary of the Nationa Co 
test Board. National Aeronautic SOci- 
ation, Dupont Circle, Washington p , 
Planes entered in the Bendix 
Race will not be allowed to enté 
the Thompson or Greve Trophy 








This does not apply to pilots. 
Planes entered in the Bend ra 
must be equipped for instrumen fligh 
as required by the CAA Civil Air Reoy 
lations and pilots must hold 1 
strument rating. 
A maximum of 12 planes wil 
lowed to start any closed cour 
All planes entered in the Th: npgo; 
and Greve Trophy races must ¢ Diet: 
qualifying trials before 6:00 pm Sep; 
1, in accordance with rules ; 
Distance for the Thompson W 
be 300 miles over a 10-mile co. s« 
Distance for the Greve race 
200 miles over a 10-mile course 


The Cleveland races are hel 
rules of the Federation Aeronaut In 
ternationale. Clifford W. Hen ; 
managing director and Philip Hen 
derson is business manager 
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$21,218,000 will be 
operations next year, the int 
period will find many activitix 
a minimum, particularly in th 
of Economics which is now 


suthcient 


staffed. The program of hearings 
applications for new routes ma ( 
tailed until after July 1. 7 CAA 
found the House sub-committee on d 
ficiencies unsympathetic to its 

for additional funds. The ( 
1939 appropriations from the Bur 
of Air Commerce and the LCC. wi 
last only until April 15 I CAA 


spent $376,578 in January 
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A confidential ~~ ! news letter dispatched by 
Washington 
industry: 


of my 
Capital endeavoring to follow the many things of inte 
industry from a legislative and regulate 
standpoint, it is hard for me to understand how anyor 
representation 
service of your DAILY letter.”—A. 
Washington Representative, American Airline 


“You have something in the DAILY service for people 
in the transport business—where time is tl 
essence.”—David Evans, The Lehman Corp. 


“I think your DAILY fills a long felt want in our 
am sure its contents will prove a da 
David S. Little, 


“T believe that this service can be of great value parti 
ularly during a period of rapidly moving events in Was! 
ington such as we are now going through.”—J. Sto! 
Smith, Jacobs Aircraft Engine Company. 


“Have seen many of these letters come and go in n 
time in Washington | but believe this is definitely on tl 
Fred Neely, 
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CAA Plans 5 Year Program to Train 
100,000 Pilots; Bill Introduced 


7.300.000 Asked for First Year; Fifth Year Would Call for Over 


$17,000,000; 


State Officials Issue Blast at 


Demonstration Program 


A bill authorizing the training by 
CAA sponsorship of 20,000 pilots start- 
ext autumn was introduced Mar. 17 


%y presentative Clarence Lea, chair- 
man of the House Committee on Inter- 
sate and Foreign Commerce. (H. R. 
5093 Although the President in an- 
nouncing the pilot training program sev- 
f nths ago had mentioned $10,000,- 
i being the expected cost, the bill 
sks for $7,300,000. Funds will have 


Bie in a separate appropria- 
asure, probably the third defi- 


vill. 

“The Lea bill is known as the “Civil- 
an t Training Act of 1939." The 
CAA is given broad powers to carry out 
ining program, either through its 
ywn f acilities and personnel, or by con- 


racts with educational institutions. The 
CAA can purchase, lease, exchange, 
accept loans of or otherwise acquire 


| and personal property as may 
Personnel may be ap- 


he ethos 
poin for temporary service without 
reference to civil service and the CAA 
can rcise the full powers conferred 
inder its act. 

Students may be required to pay in- 


and laboratory fees of not more 
) per student. No specific in- 
plan is stipulated in the bill. 

earned that included in the pro- 
posed S40 laboratory fee is $20 for a 
of $3,000 of insurance. Actual 
lacing of the insurance is left by the 





CAA to either the school or student. 
Ten rs will go for physical exami- 
nat Non- college students will be 
eligible to take the pilot training course 
but have to enroll as extension stu- 
dents. A ground school course of about 

h will be required the first year. 

H gs on the bill began Mar. 20. 
Rob Hinckley, member of the Au- 
thor nd Grove Webster, chief of 
the sion of private flying, appeared 
The is expected to be reported out 
to the House shortly. 

Meanwhile it became known that the 
CAA is planning a five-year program for 
pilot training to produce 20,000 pilots 
per or 100,000 new pilots in all. 
Testifying before the House sub-com- 
mittee on deficiencies early in March, 
Mr. Hinckley said: 

“People long associated with the 
aviation industry have enthusiastically 
reported that if such a program were 
carried out for four years, the stimula- 
tion of the industry would produce 
100.000 certificated pilots, 50,000 aircraft, 
1,000 new active airports and 2,000 new 
fixed base operators.” 

Hinckley also said that the program 
has been projected through five years, 
starting with $7,300,000 this year and 
ending up the fifth year with an expen- 
ait f 


$17,850,000. Pilots who be- 
gin training this year could take a four 


year course. Private pilots who now hold 
certincates could enroll for advanced 

Referring to the coming year's plan, 
Mr. Hinckley said: “It is our intention 
to give each state a quota. That quota 
can be worked two ways—first, on a 
population basis, or on a basis of the 
humber enrolled in colleges, or using 
both factors. Consideration also would 
be given to the relative number of 
certificated pilots in each state.” 

Mr. Hinckley pointed out that the 
Federal government is now spending 


’pproximately $22,000,000 a year on vo- 
tational training and that aviation has 
‘ little part in this. He said the 
tanding argument for placing the 
1m in educational institutions is 
juirement by the Army Air Corps 
-adets have two years of college or 
juivalent. Under questioning Mr. 
“ley admitted that one of the 
dal Purposes of the program is to 
h pilots for the Army and the 





Navy 










Meanwhile the CAA reported on Mar. 


20 the experimental program of training 


330 pilots in 13 educational institutions 
was well under way. Purdue University 
reported on that date that its students 
had logged 619 hours and that 25 stu- 
dents had soloed. Two at Georgia Tech 
had soloed. The demonstration pro- 
gram represents 13,200 hours of flying 
at an average of 40 hours per student 
Students had been certified for flying in 
every school except the University of 
Minnesota on that date. 

Other developments included a blast 
by the National Association of State 
Aviation Officials in its March bulletin 
against the experimental training pro- 
gram. The bulletin said the NASAO 
s “deeply concerned” over the low rates 
bid by flying schools and said “some 
one is going bankrupt” from $5, $4 and 
even $3 per hour rates. Grove Webster 
has replied that the average being paid 
per student is $7 per hour but this is 
based on 35 hours of training while the 
CAA contracts specify up to 50 hours 
The NASAO said the operators “are 
gambling on being able to train the stu 
dents in the minimum 35 hour time al- 
lowed—hence a premium is placed on 
hasty instruction.” 

Brooklyn newspapers carried news 
stories telling of the protest by Archic 
Baxter, owner of Floyd Bennett Flying 
Service, that he was not awarded the 
contract for New York University even 
though he underbid Standard Aviation 
at Bendix, N. J., the winner. In Wash- 
ington it was said that Floyd Bennett 
Airport operators were ruled out be- 
cause the field was more than 20 miles 
from the university and that nothing 
would or could be done about Baxter's 
protests. 


C. B. Allen Confirmed 

The Senate on Mar. 14 confirmed the 
appointment of C. B. Allen as the third 
member of the CAA’s Air Safety Board, 
following receipt of numerous protests 
from the Air Line Pilots’ Association 
charging that he did not have the quali- 
fications for the position. The appoint- 
ment was sent to the Senate by the 
President on Feb. 9. Allen, who was 
serving as CAA director of statistics 
and information, was formerly aviation 
editor of the New York Herald- 
Tribune. He took the oath on Mar. 17 


First Musick Award 

London, Mar. 16—Arthur Gouge, air- 
plane designer and member of the coun- 
cil of the Royal Aeronautical Society, 
has been given the first annual award 
of the Musick Memorial Trophy for the 
most effective contribution to aviation 
safety. An improvement in design by 
Gouge was embodied in the Empire air 
route’s flying boats. 





Low Insurance Rate 


The three leading aviation insur- 
ance underwriters—Aero, U. S. and 
Associated—have put into effect a 
very substantial reduction in the cost 
of accidental death insurance for 
students enrolled in the CAA- 
sponsored demonstration pilot train- 
ing program now in progress in 13 
educational institutions. The rate 
has been lowered from $12 to $5 
per thousand and may go even 
lower under the 20,000 pilot train- 
ing program next autumn. The in- 
surance companies consider students 
being trained under the controlled 
program to be better risks, plus the 
fact that greater volume of coverage 
is assured 
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An E.V.R. Idea 











Eastern Air Lines has erected bell 
towers at its major airports to notify 


passengers by bell-tolling when to 
board the planes. It is part of a plan 
to increase formality of loading and 
unloading conceived by Capt. E. 
Rickenbacker, EAL president. 





Calendar 


April 1-2 and 8-9—Southern California 
Soaring Association, Inc., 2d 
Annual Western Spring Meet 
Arvin, Cal. 

8—Dedication of Sioux Falls, S. D., 
Municipal Airport. 

19-22—3d Annual Louisiana Air 
Tour, to begin at Alexandria 
22—Pageant of Transportation, 
Municipal Airport, Oklahoma 
City. 

1-4—27th Annual Meeting, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington, D. C. 

22-29—SAE World Automotive En- 

gineering Congress, New York. 

5—R. Ae. S., Wilbur Wright Me- 

morial Lecture, by G. W. Lewis 
London, England. 
26-27—National Convention, Wom- 
en's Aeronautical Association 
Salt Lake City. 
June—Air Transport Association, En- 
gineering and Maintenance 
Conference, Los Angeles. 
June 3-4—9th Annual National 
Carnival, Birmingham, Ala. 

June 8-11—SAE World Automotive En- 
gineering Congress, San Fran- 
cisco. 

19—Annual Meeting, Florida Avi- 
ation Association, West Palm 
Beach. 

19—I. Ae. S., Session of AAAS 
Summer Meeting. Milwaukee. 

19-24—AAAS Summer Meeting. 
Milwaukee. 

21-24—20th Convention, U. S&S 
Junior Chamber of Commerce 
Tulsa. 

21-30—Florida Air Tour te New 
York World's Fair, beginning 
at Jacksonville. 

24-July 9—10th Annual National 
Soaring Contest, Elmira, N. Y¥. 

10—ASME, Popular Meeting on 
“Trans-Oceanic Flying.” Golden 
Gate Exposition, San Francisco 

16-23—Royal National Aeronautic 
Association Meet, Rimini, Italy 

17-23—Cup of King Peter II of 
Jugoslavia, Fairey Airport, near 
London, England. 
29—30th Anniversary of 
Aviation. 
6-13—Pennsylvania Air Tour 
sponsored by Lehigh Aeronauti- 
cal Society in cooperation with 
Lehigh Airport Corp. and Ex- 
change Clubs of Lehigh Valley, 
commemorating the 10th anni- 
pon | of Allentown-Bethlehem 


Airpor 
Cleve- 


1- + National 
land. 
4-8—ASME & Inst. Mech. Eng. of 
Great Britain, Meeting on Me- 
chanical Problems of Modern 
Transport, New York. 
11-15—International Congress of 
the Aeronautical Sciences, I. Ae 
S., Columbia University, New 
York. 
13-15—International Air Traffic 
Association Meeting, New York. 
15—I. Ae. S., Dinner to Delegates 
to International Congress, New 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


May 


May 
May 2 


May 


Air 


June 


June 
June 


June 
June 


June 


July 


July 


July 


July Army 


Aug. 


Sept. Air Races, 


Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 


York. 
16—International Aviation Day. 
New York World's Fair. 
a Cup Race 
mps, France. 
Oct. 2- 113d International Aeronautical 
Show, Milan, Italy. 
Oct. 5-7—SAE National Aircraft Produc- 
tion Meeting, Los Angeles. 


Sept. 


Oct. (speed), 


EAL TO USE BELLS 
AT MAJOR AIRPORTS 


Rickenbacker Calls for More Formality 
at Loading and Unloading and 
Bells Will Help 

Capt. Eddie V. Rickenbacker, whose 
showmanship propensities have brought 
forth more than one productive method 
of getting people to ride on the air- 
lines, has introduced another novel 
feature which links the ancient art of 
bell-ringing to air transportation 


Eastern Air Lines, of which Capt 
Rickenbacker is president, has erected 
bell towers at Miami and Newark Air- 
ports and will erect two more shortly 
at Atlanta and Jacksonville. The ring- 
ing of bells will be signals for pas- 
sengers to board EAL’s airplanes and 
are all a part of greater formality to 
come 


According to the 
ment, the bell towers are erected “in 
the belief that passenger loading and 
unloading procedure at airports will be- 
come more formal as the growth of 
the industry necessitates the handling 
of greater numbers of passengers” oa 


company announce- 


the bell towers are a beginning, “in 
a small way,” to prepare for this 
formality. 

The present signal procedure pro- 


vides for three short blasts of an elec- 
tric horn five minutes before the air- 


plane departs. It is the signal for the 
captain, pilot and flight-steward to 
march with military precision to their 
posts of duty on the plane 

During this “parade” the bell rings 
once informing all that the crew is 
aboard. After two minutes, the im 


minent departure of the plane is an 
nounced over the public address system 


The bell then rings twice to call pas- 
sengers aboard After all passengers 
are seated and the plane leaves the 


ramp, the horn gives another outburst 
for a 10-second period, signifying that 
the plane has been dispatched and is 
now on its way 


Maj. Gardner Honored 
by Royal Aero Society 


Maj. Lester D. Gardner, executive 
secretary of the Institute of Aeronau- 
tical Sciences since 1932, has been 


elected an honorary fellow of the Roya! 
Aeronautical Society in England for dis- 
tinguished services to American avia 
tion, according to a report from London 
on Mar. 20. Only two other Amer- 
icans, Orville Wright and Prof. J. C 
Hunsaker of Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology, have been awarded the 
honor 
Maj. Gardner, a graduate of MIT, 


has been engaged in aeronautics for 20 
years, having joined with other leaders 
seven years ago in organizing the In- 
stitute of Aeronautical Sciences. In 
1938 he was president of the Aeronau 
tical Chamber of Commerce. He is a 
fellow of the institute and last year was 
given a trophy by its members for his 


service to aviation. Maj. Gardner is 
secretary of the Daniel Guggenheim 
Medal Board and in 1927 received 


from the International League of Avia 
tors the diploma of honor. 

Founded in 1866, the Royal Aero 
nautical Society is the oldest aeronau 
tical organization in the world. Only 
15 of its 2,500 members have been 
honorary fellows, the honor being be- 
stowed only after unanimous approval 
by the members. 


Col. Smith Recovered 
Col. W. Sumpter Smith, chairman of 
the Air Safety Board, has returned to 
his office after recovering from pneu- 
monia. 
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CAA Recommends a Permanent 


Federal Aid Airport Program 


ECOMMENDATION that the 

federal government assume 
responsibility for the adequate de- 
velopment of a national system of 
airports and seaplane bases was 
submitted to Congress Mar. 24 by 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority in 
the long overdue airport survey, 
together with three alternate pro- 
grams involving maximum expendi- 
ture of $435,000,000 against a 
minimum of $128,000,000, such 
funds to be provided by prefer- 
ential allocation of work-relief and 
public-works money now granted 
to local units. 

The 88,000-word report recommended 
that $125,000,000 be made available 
during the next year, no matter which 
program is chosen, and added that when 
work-relief and public-works funds are 
no longer available, airport development 
should be continued through annual ap- 
propriations. 

The three scales of development sub- 
mitted to Congress were as follows: 

1. $128,000,000 to bring to a “prop- 
erly high standard of quality” the air- 
ports now designated as air mail stops 
This would include the creation of about 
40 fields of the very highest class, with 
paved runways at least 4,500 ft. long, 
whereas there are no such fields now 
and there will be but seven of that qual- 
ity even after completion of projects 
now in course of execution or definitely 
planned with WPA help. Although 
there were 236 designated air mail 
stops, only 179 were actually receiving 
service on Jan. 1, many suspensions of 
service being due to airport trouble. 

_ 2. $230,000,000 to extend adequate 
airport development to some 860 airports, 
in which would not only be included pro- 
vision for future development of the ait 
transport system, but a limited provi- 
sion for private flying and _ pilot 
training. 

3. $435,000,000 for a completely ade- 
quate airport development program for 
about 3,500 airports, as compared to 
2,174 existing airports and intermediate 
fields. This contemplates just over 300 
airports with 3,500 ft. runways or bet- 
ter, another 1,250 with runways of 
2,500 ft., and remainder with 1,500 ft 
at least. Such a system would place an 
airport within 30 minutes’ drive of everv 
reasonably compact population group of 
as many as 5,000 persons and would fur- 
nish adequate facilities to rural areas. 

A rough estimate for a svstem of sea- 
plane bases that would allow conven- 
ient operation of seaplanes along the 
principal U. S. waterways “suggests the 
desirability of approximately 800 bases 
of which about one-third would be on 
the oceanic coasts and the remainder 
on the Great Lakes and inland waters.” 
the report said. 

“On whatever scale an airport pro- 
gram might be designed, it would pre- 
sent a considerable financial problem,” 
the survey stated. “Private investment 
in airports has virtually terminated. 
and its resumption is scarcely to be 
hoped for, States and counties have so 
far taken but little interest in putting 
money into airports. The officials of 
municipalities assert a general inability 
to raise funds for further airport de- 
velopment. It is further protested by 
the officials that in building and main- 
taining airports they perform more of 
a service to interstate commerce than 
to their own people.” 

Regarding the providing of funds, the 
report said that at such times as the 
national policy includes the making of 
grants to local units of government for 
public-works purposes or work-relief 
activity, a proportion of the funds in- 
volved should be allocated to airport 


purposes. Such purposes should be 
given preference as rendering an im- 
portant service to the localities con- 
cerned, it added. 

“Whenever emergency public-works 
programs may be terminated; or when 
such programs may be curtailed to a 
degree not enabling adequate airport 
development to continue; or when the 
Congress for other reasons may de- 
termine, federal assistance for airports 
should be continued through annual 
appropriations for that purpose, bared 
upon annual reports which should in- 
clude a review of the general statue of 
the nation’s airport system and of the 
work recently done or currently in 
course of being done, and recommenda- 
tions for future work in the interest 
of developing and maintaining a sys- 
tem adequate to national needs. Ex- 
penditures at these periods should be 
limited to projects of exceptional na- 
tional interest. : : 

“In connection with such public-works 
or work-relief programs as normally in- 
volve joint contributions by the federal 
government and by local governments, 
there should be a provision of supple- 
mentary funds to enable the federal 
government to increase its share of the 
total expense, in any proportion justi- 
fied by the national importance of the 
project. In connection with the present 
type of work-relief program, if subject 
to the limitation on materials and equip- 
ment expenditure which has lately at- 
tended on WPA projects, such an appro- 
priation for supplementary federal par- 
ticipation should be at least 25% of the 
amount of money that is to be designated 
for airport work from the regular work- 
relief funds.” * 

At the present time, the report con- 
tinued, there could be efficient use of 
$100,000,000 of regular public-works o1 
work-relief funds, together with $25,- 
000,000 supplementary funds within the 
next year. Supplementary appropria- 
tions should be available for urgent proj- 
ects which would not fit into an existing 
work-relief program and would have to 
be handled by contract. No federal ob- 
ligation should be incurred until a spon- 
soring unit has guaranteed the remainder 
of necessary funds, the survey recom- 
mended. 

All applications for federal grants 
from supplementary — appropriations 
should be presented through agencies of 
state governments, and these supplemen- 
tary funds should be available both for 
purchase of materials and equipment and 
for employment of specially-qualified 
supervisory personnel, the CAA said, 
adding that airport plans should be ap- 
proved by the federal agency charged 
with establishment of civil airways, land- 
ing areas and necessary air navigation 
facilities. 

Airport buildings, it is recommended, 
should be eligible for special federal aid, 
beyond that which would be available 
under normal work-relief practice, only 
so far as they are essential to the safe 
and efficient use of an otherwise quali- 
fied landing area or to the efficient con- 
duct of federal activities at the airport 
Buildings serving only the convenience 
of commercial users of the airport are 
not recommended as eligible. 

“There should be no direct federal 
contribution to the cost of maintaining 
airports, other than federal airports,” 
the CAA said, “except that the Admin- 
istrator may so far as availabl« 
funds permit. assume the cost of operat- 
ing any lighting equipment or other 
air navigation facility as a part of the 
cost of operation of the federal airways 
system.” 

The total expenditure on airports to 
the present time has been just over 
$325,000.000. the CAA stated. and in 
the last six years $140,000.000 federal 
funds have been spent against $40,- 


000,000 from all other sources. Total 
maintenance expense on all U. S. air- 
ports in 1937 was $5,000,000, an aver- 
age of a little under $3,000 per field. 
Average gross income for that year was 
about half the expense, The nine air- 
ports having the largest volume of 
transport operation show average in- 
vestment of $5,700,000 per airport, with 
average maintenance and operating ex- 
pense in 1937 of $120,000, against aver- 
age income of $70,000. Approximately 
15% of all airports had net operating 
profits in 1937. 

The survey separates airports into 
four classes: those with runway lengths 
of 1,500 ft., second 2.500, third, 3,500 
and fourth 4.500. It points out that 
there is not a single fourth class field 
at present operating in the U. S.., that 
there are only 36 third class and 178 
second class. Seven-eighths of all fields 
are either in the lowest class or do 
not meet even these specifications. 

Representing 22 man-years of work 
by the CAA'’s airport section, a special 
survey force and WPA personnel, the 
survey staff visited 90% of all U. S. air- 
ports, and assembled aerial photographs 
of 80% of all fields. The survey was 
originally intended to have been pre- 
sented to Congress on Feb. 1, but the 
CAA was forced to ask for an exten- 
sion, being dissatisfied with the report 
submitted by Douglas Cullison, consult- 
ing engineer who was in chargé Ed 
Warner, technical adviser, whipped the 
final survey into shape. 

One of the organizations which has 
played a leading part in the long fight 
to obtain such federal aid for munic- 
ipalities has been the U. S. Conference 
of Mayors, and as late as Mar. 15, Paul 
Betters, executive secretary, told 
that it was “entirely unsound” to put 
further money into airports until a na- 
tional plan has been set up and the fed 
eral government has assumed respon- 
sibility for those phases of construction 
which are recognized as constituting a 
federal responsibility. “‘As soon as the 
taxpayers wake up to the fact that what 
they are doing is simply subsidizing the 
postal service, the people who use com- 
mercial air transportation, the air trans- 
port industry, and armed flying forces 
and the private flyers, I am sure they 
will feel that local funds should be spent 
on services more directly related to the 
city’s taxpayers,” Betters said 


200 Attend SAE Meeting 

More than 200 persons were 
registered for a two-day session of 
the National Aeronautic Meeting, 
sponsored by the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers and its Washington 
section, held in Washington Mar. 16 
and 17. On the program was an in- 
spection trip of the Engineering and 
Research Corp. plant in Riverdale, 
Md. 


cities 








February ATA Figures 

Revenue passenger miles flown during 
February by domestic airline members 
of the Air Transport Association 
amount to 31,046,932, an increase of 
18.7% over the 26,155,235 figure for 
Feb. 1938. The figure is a decrease of 
9.8% from the 34,457,270 revenue pas- 
senger miles flown during January 





Geo. Brew With Delco 

George Brew, formerly in charge of 
sales for Lycoming division of Avi«tior 
Manufacturing Corp., and more re- 
cently with Bell Aircraft Corp. of 
Buffalo, N. Y., is now conducting a 
survey of aviation and government 
business possibilities for the Delco unit 
of General Motors at Rochester, N. Y. 
He severed his connection with the 
Bell company recently. 








3,560 CAA Employes 


The number of employes of ¢} 
predecessors of the CAA on Jul; 
1938 totaled 2,806. On Jan. 
1939, the CAA had a total of 3.5 
employes, a gain of 754. By Jul 
1939, there will be several hun 
more. Of the 3,560 employes 
Jan. 31, 768 were in Washin 
and 2,792 were in the field. Of ¢ 
3,560 total about 2,700 are eng 
exclusively in the establish; 
maintenance and operation of 
ways. With about 10,000 civil 
planes in the U. S., the 1940 CAA 
expenditures will amount to 
$2,100 per airplane. On Jan 
there was approximately one CAA 
employe for every 2.8 civil 





planes. 





Probable Approved 
Schools Are Listed 


Civilian flying schools said 
on the War Department's list as 
approved for the 20,000 pilot tr 
program are: 


Boeing School of Aeronautics, Oak- 


land, Cai.; California Flyers 
Inglewood, Cal.; Grand Central } 
School, Glendale, Cal. in conju 
with Curtiss-Wright Technical 
tute of Aeronautics, Glendale; I 
Airplane & Flying School, I! 
Neb.; Parks Air College, Inc., E. St 
Louis, Ill.; Roosevelt Field, Inc., Ay 
tion School Division, Mineola 


N. Y¥., Ryan School of Aeronauti Lt 
San Diego, Cal.; Spartan Sc! 
Aeronautics, Tulsa, Okla 

The Aeronautical University, Ir 
Chicago, as a ground scho 
Safair, Inc., in conjunction wit 
York University, are probab 
proved schools, according to 
The Army is expected to « 
many as five primary training 
throughout the country to sup} 
the above civilian schools. 


‘ 


AMERICANS HONORED 

Howard Hughes Wins Ligue Honor 
As Champion of Champions 
for 1938 

Howard Hughes was annoutr 
winner of the Ligue Internatior 
Aviateurs-Clifford B. Harmon Tr 
and “aerial champion of champions f 
the year 1938” at the 20th 
“Grand Rallye” of the Ligue | 
tionale in New York City on M 

Miss Jacqueline Cochran was s 
as the world’s outstanding wom 
in the same poll. Lieut. Col. R 
Olds, U. S. Army Air Corps, w 
a gold medal and citation tor « 
ing a flying fortress squadr 
Langley Field, Va. to Buenos Ai 
back. A message from President 
velt was read to the gathering by G. H 
Roosevelt, brother of Mrs. Franklin D 
Roosevelt. 


Mundy Peale, Earl Bryant 
Leave Sikorsky Aircra|! 
Mundy Peale, public relation 
tor, and Earl Bryant, producti: ng 
neer, both of Sikorsky Airc 
vision of United Aircraft Corp., Ig 
port, Conn., have severed their 
tions with the company, it 
known recently. Peale had b 
Sikorsky since 1934, and Bryant 
1935. Both men were said to ! 
sidering other positions in aviati 
neither would disclose definite 





New CAA Examiners 
Dr. John H. Lucas, 904 Br 
Ave., Brookfield. Mo., and Dr. K 
E. Reynolds. 53 W. Main St. 
boro, Pa., have been authorized 
Civil Aeronautics Authority to 
medical examiners for the CAA in? 
cities named. The two following 
cians changed their addresse helt 
new addresses being as follows: Dr. Li 
S. Powell, 736 Kentucky St., Lawrence 
Kan., and Dr. Clarence W. Trexler. ‘ 
Young Bldg., Honolulu, T. H. 
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wow mariners set out to sea with 


only the most primitive instru- 


ments to guide them...with magnetized 
needles floating on straws to serve as 
compasses! 

Today, the operation of modern trans- 
portation schedules makes navigational 
demands that would astonish these early 


pioneers: split-second accuracy, quick ori- 
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entation, automatic coordination of many 
sensitive instruments. 

To meet these problems—and the prob- 
lems of tomorrow—Sperry research engi- 
neers work tirelessly, in the laboratory and 
in the field, on the development of new 
aids to navigation, so that on sea and in 
the air man may travel with more speed, 


more accuracy, and with more safety. 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY, Inc. 


BROOKLYN. N.Y. 
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Private Flying Rally, NIFC Hear 
Need for Organized Program 


Too Much Regulation Criticized; Loening Trophy 


to Stanford 


University; Hinckley Offers $500 Prize for 
Private Flying Essay 


Private flyers attending the joint 
Private Flying Rally and 5th National 
Intercollegiate Flying Conference in 
Washington on Mar. 20-21, were told 
that the formulation of a definite 
program is necessary if further pro- 
gress is to be made, and also heard 
speakers go on record as opposing too 
much government regulation in the 
private flying field. 

Gill Robb Wilson, director of avia- 
tion for New Jersey, told the meeting 
that “coherency and cohesion” are the 
main things needed in a private flying 
program, and emphasized the neces- 
sity for factual and aeronautic re- 
search, adequate training and more 
airports. He expressed the belief 
that the CAA has helped the private 
flyer to the fullest extent, adding that 
“before we can be helped further we 
must help ourselves.” 

The most heroic period in aviation, 
Wilson said, was the barnstorming 
era following the World War. The 
“dreams and tenacity” of the pilots 
who sold the American people on 
aviation are responsible for most of 
the airports in the U. S. today, he 
stated. Stressing the need for even 
more airports, Wilson pointed out 
that they need not cost $5,000,000, 
but can merely be “meadows with 
wind socks and circles.” 

Aviation in foreign countries is 
mainly controlled by military forces, 
Wilson said, adding that this may 
well happen in the U. S. “unless we 
accept objective responsibility and 
organize.’ He discounted CAA Chair- 
man Edward J. Noble's contention 
that stalls and spins cause most private 
flying accidents, stating that “a plane 
won't stall or spin unless we let it. 
What we need is adequate training.” 

Cyril C. Thompson, assistant to the 
president of United Air Lines, told 
the conference that the intelligent 
public sentiment that the private 
flyer helps crystallize in his com- 
munity “will determine whether the 
CAA's plans will be helpful; will 
guide the Congress in formulating a 
sound air defense program; will en- 
courage the making of appropriations 
for those things that should be under- 
written by federal and state govern- 
ments in connection with the rapidly 
growing use of aircraft by private 
citizens, fixed base operations and 
scheduled airlines.” This is believed 
to be the first time an airline execu- 
tive has appeared at a meeting to 
express the airlines’ attitude toward 
the private flyer. 

Thompson stated that although the 
science of aeronautics was released 
from war with the signing of the 
Armistice, he does not believe private 
flying has yet been permitted to 
demonstrate its possibilities in peace. 


He predicted introduction of “very 
many simple planes, safe only for 
fair weather use,” and government 


aid to municipalities for construction 
of more airports. 

Formulation of minimum regula- 
tions consistent with public safety 
should be the function of the CAA 
in connection with the private flyer, 
according to A. R. Stevenson, presi- 
dent of the Private Fliers Association. 
If the CAA imposes too many regu- 
lations, individual responsibility will 
be stifled, he said. “We have been 
promised that no new rules would 
be formulated without first producing 
Statistics to prove their necessity,” he 
added. “This has not been done.” 


Other speakers included Igor Sik- 
orsky, noted airplane designer, who 
predicted vast expansion of light air- 
plane building in the U. S.; Robert 
Hinckley, CAA member, who told the 
meeting that the CAA was doing 
everything possible to aid private 
flying; Robert Love, president of 
Inter-City Airlines; Grove Webster, 
chief of the CAA’s private flying de- 
velopment division; Roger Wolfe 
Kahn, governor of Sportsman Pilots 
Association; Jerome K. Lederer, Aero 


Insurance Underwriters; Gordon 
Curtis, president, Aviation Funding 
Corp.; Melvin Perrin, CAA senior 
aircraft inspector; Lieut. Ira Eaker, 
Air Corps.; Fred Weick, Engineering 
Research Corp.; Robert Aldrich, 
manager of Troy, N. Y., Airport; 
Louis Inwood, Air Safety Board; 
Charles Morris, NASAO, and Grover 
Loening. 


The Grover Leoning Intercollegiate 
Flying Trophy was awarded to the 
Stanford University Flying Club for 
making the greatest progress in col- 
lege aviation during the last year. 
Ed Martin, University of Michigan 
Flying Club, was elected the new 
president of the NIFC, succeeding 
Clark Henderson of Kenyon College. 

Robert Hinckley told the confer- 
ence that he is offering a $500 prize 
for the best essay on the cultural 
value of private flying. The NAA and 
NIFC are to draw up rules and regu- 
lations for the contest, deciding who 
may participate, etc. 


Janesville’s New Hangar 

Erection of a hangar, 62 x 80’, at the 
old city airport north of Janesville, 
Wis., is expected to be completed 
May 1, according to an announcement 
from the Janesville Flying Service. The 
hangar was purchased from former air- 
port operators at Marshfield and is 
being moved to its new location. A 
12 x 40’ lean-to will provide office space. 
The structure will be set on a cement 
floor which is all that remains of the 
hangar destroyed by fire in 1933. Ten 
planes is the hangar’s capacity, and the 
purchase price was $4, 





Light Plane Record? 

“Wally” Schanz recently com- 
plet.d what is believed to be one 
of the fastest flights ever made in a 
light airplane between cities when 
he flew his Aeronca Chief from 
Muscle Shoals, Ala., to Nashville 
Tenn., in exactly 47 minutes. The 
flight was an airline distance of 120 
miles, and the time included take off 
and landing. Average speed was 2.55 
miles per minute or 151.5 mph. 
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Pilot-Builder 





Flying one of American Airlines’ 
flagships several times a week merely 
whets Captain Hap Russell’s interest 


in aviation. At home his spare time 
is occupied in constructing model 
planes like the miniature seaplane he 
is shown holding. This model was 
entered in the California state model 
championship meet in Sacramento. 
It weighs 3-lbs., has a wing span of 
5\4-ft. and a maximum speed of 40- 
mph. (Manufacturer’s specifications) . 





Milner Heads Omaha Port 


Omaha, Neb., Mar. 15—Finance 
Commissioner Harry Knudsen has named 
William Milner to fill the vacancy 
created by the resignation of Rudy 
Mueller, manager of Omaha Airport. 
Milner was airport manager from 1933 
to 1936. Mueller has been manager of 
the port for three years, and his an- 
nouncement as a candidate for city com- 
missioner was expected to follow. 
Knudsen expressed surprise at the resig- 
nation, commending Mueller’s service. 


Nashville Appointment 
Nashville, Tenn., Mar. 15—Assistant 
manager of Nashville Airport for the 
last eight months, Ch ster Borum has 
been appointed aviation manager of the 
field. Paul Stumb will remain as busi- 
ness manager. 


Charter for Port Commission 
A new charter has been granted for 


an airport commission at Charlotte, 
N. C., to be appointed by the city’s 
governing body. Two of the commis- 


sion’s three members will be designated 
chairman and vice chairman 








Airport Contributors 


Need of airport facilities in Alaska 
is so great, it is said, that private or- 
ganizations and individuals are con- 
tributing money to provide bases and 
improvements. According to reports, 
recent contributors for improvement of 
the Fairbanks Airport are: Pacific 
Alaska Airways, $250; Standard Oil Co., 
$250; Wien Alaska Airlines, $100; Pol- 
lack Flying Service, $100; Alaska Air- 
motive Co., $50; Jim Dodson, $25; and 
Fairbanks Aircraft Service, $25. Addi- 
tional contributions, to make up the 
$1,700 required of the city to match the 
proposed allowance of a similar sum 
from the Territory, were expected soon. 
The CCC will supply labor without 
charge. 





TAYLORCRAFT 


BRILLIANT PERFORM 
ANCE TO THRILL YOU 
SPACIOUS COMFORT To 
PLEASE YOU 

DURABLE SERVICE To 
SATISFY YOU 
STREAMLINE BEAUTY To 
ENTHUSE YOU 

AMAZING LOW PRICE To 
WIN YOU COMPLETELY 
Your Taylorcraft dealer invites you to 
take a free trial flight. Write for his 
name and location 


TAYLORCRAFT AVIATION CORP. 
ALLIANCE, OHIO 
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Aero Groups 

Sprinfield, Ill—New officers o: th 
local chapter of the NAA are C. Fred 
Smith, president; C. T. Walker . 
and C. W. Chiles, sec.-treas. 

Shreveport, La.—John D. Lyle wa 
elected president of the Ark-Lua-Tex 
chapter of the NAA, succeedin lift 
Stovall. John Peyton was chose: -p 
succeeding Leonard Lotspeich, and 
Titone was named secy.-treas. 

Long Island City, N. ¥.—The @ icens 
Flying Club was organized recently ar 
a meeting in charge of Tony Scudiere 
of Yorkville and Nat Cutler of Asvoria 
associated with Speed’s Flying Service 
There are 12 charter members. 

Montgomery, Ala.—Members 
Maxwell Field Flight, a branch 
Daedalian Club, met recent! 
elected Maj. W. W. Welch as pr 
to replace Lieut. Col. Hume P 
who has been transferred to th 
of the chief of the Air Corps 

Wichita, Kan.—George L. Ha has 
been elected president of the \ 
Aviation Club, succeeding C. W. Thea! 
Others elected were Joe Ridd ls 
v.-p.; Russell Fortney, 2nd v.-p 
Whipple, secy., and Cecil Boot! 
Members of the board of direct 
Andy Swenson, Cecil Lucas, Gene Lawr- 
ence, Allanson Rawdon, Bill -in 
Leon Larson and Carl D. Flou 

Cincinnati, O.—George South 
dent, Hamilton Aviation Corp 
Healthy Airport, has announced 
tion of a new flying club at ! 
named Volare Flying Club “to « 
age and promote aviation acti s 
Officers are Roy Nutley, pres.; Arthu 
Dickman, treas.; Ben Velkofi j 
William Clarry, asst. secy.; Mr 
operations manager, and Wadé 
asst. operations manager. 











New School Opens 

Announcement of the oper 
Airmantech Aviation Mechanics 
at the Springfield, Mass., airp 
been made by Harry J. Herman 
ager of the airport, who will 
sociated with Philip E. Taft of 
ford in the enterprise. 


Colorado ‘Flight Strips 
The Colorado highway department 
considering the construction of 4 
strips along highways for regu! 
emergency airplane use. Such area 
would be 200 feet wide and 250 | 
3000 feet long. 





Flying Service Started 
The McElroy Flying Servic 
Leesport, Pa., was instituted 
with the official sanction of Pa\ 
well, CAA inspector. Brooks Mc! 
manager and Richard Estler is 
operator, A training school and 
ter plane service has been estat 





Eight Aeronea Chiefs for South 


Here are 8 Aeroncas lined up at Cincinnati ready for 
shipment by Aeronautical Corp. of America to the 
Union of South Africa to fulfill an order placed through 
Aviation Equipment & Export, Inc., of New York. They 
will be used in the largest government-subsidized flyinz 
school. The squadron is all silver with red markings 





Africa 





except for the squadron leader’s ship which has }lue 
trimmings. Equipment includes dual ignition Conti- 
nental 50 hp. engines, individual safety belts and alti: 
tude controls, for some of the flying fields, such as the 
one at Johannesburg, are at elevations of 5,000 feet or 
more. 
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CUB CONVENTION 


Twenty-Three Piper Distributors 
Gather for Annual Meeting; 
Fly Away 40 Planes 
Twenty-three distributors from all 
parts of the U. S. attended the third 
ynnual Cub Distributors Convention, 
Mar. 14-15, at Lock Haven, Pa., as 
euests of Piper Aircraft Co., makers of 
Cubs. In addition to the gathering of 
jistributors and dealers, representatives 
from engine manufacturing companies, 
nsurance companies and aeronautical 
nagazines, Piper employes and aviation 

nthusiasts in general were present. 

pearing on the program were Wil- 
am T. Piper, Piper president; Ted 
Weld, Piper vice-president ; M. S. Hutch- 
ns, president, Hutchins Advertising Co., 
Inc.; Fred N. Davey, Aero Insurance 
Underwriters; Leighton H. Collins, 
editor, Air Facts; W. B. St. John, Piper 
sales manager; Grove Webster, chief, 
Private Flying Development Division, 
CAA, and Thomas H. Beck, president, 
Crowell Publishing Co. Dinners were 
by the Piper Co., Continental 
Corp. and Aircooled Motors 









giv 
Motors 
Corp 

Distributors flew away approximately 
{0 Cubs within three days following the 
onvention. 

Figures made public by Mr. Piper 
that Cub sales in the U. S. in- 
creased 10% during January over those 
f Jan. 1938, and 51% in February 
over those of the same month a year 
ago. Exports over a similar period have 
more than tripled, the announcement 


said 


reveal 


Phila. Airport Situation 
An unexpected turn in the Philadel- 
phia Municipal Airport situation has 
caused the CAA to arrive at a different 
solution for the problem than was orig- 
inally intended. The CAA had refused 
find the project “aeronautically 
sound,” thus allowing expenditure of 
WPA funds on the field, because it 
was discovered that the east-west run- 
way was in line with the Navy's am- 
munition dump at Ft. Mifflin. When 
going over runway re-location plans, 
however, it was revealed that an oil 
company had purchased land south of 
Ft. Mifflin, and that take-off over that 
area also would be dangerous. So the 
is to remain where it is, and 
the Navy's powder magazines are to be 
moved half a mile to the north. The 
WPA and the city are to pay for the 
moving, but financial plans have not 
yet been completed. 


Mobile Lease Granted 


Mobile, Ala., Mar. 16—Nick Krump’s 
newly organized Oak Air Service, Inc.., 
has leased from the city of Mobile all 
training and commercial flying rights 
at Bates Field, municipal airport, for 
a five-year period. The Oak Co. suc- 
ceeds Keeton-Parker Flying Service, 
Operating at the fleld several years. 





Philadelphia School Moves 


Philadelphia, Mar. 17—Rising Sun 
raft School has leased quarters six 
larger than those it formerly 
led at 857 E. Luzerne St., 
C ig to Fred F. Vilsmeier, president. 
He said the school had moved into a 
new brick building with 43,000 sq. ft. 
Noor space at 191 W. Roosevelt Blvd. 
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CAA Finally Simplifies a Regulaiion; 


Lowers Private Pilots’ Renewal Time 


The Civil Aeronautics Authority finally 
simplified part of the Civil Air Regula- 
tions on Mar. 22 when it announced an 
amendment reducing the flying time 
necessary for annual renewal of private 
pilots’ licenses. 

In the past, pilots have been required 
to have, in the year before renewal, 15 
hours’ flying time in each weight of 
plane and engine classification for which 
renewal was sought. The new amend- 
ment modifies this in two ways: appli- 
cants must show a total of 15 hrs. solo 
time, with at least five hrs. in each type 
for which renewal is sought, or, instead 
of the 15 hrs., they can qualify for re- 
newal by obtaining from a certificated 
instructor, within 45 days of the expira- 
tion of his license, one hour's dual flight 
instruction, three hour's solo practice 
and one hour's check flying with the 
instructor in the plane. 

If the latter course is followed, the 
instructor must furnish a statement that 


the applicant satisfactorily practiced and 
performed all maneuvers required in the 
flight test for the original private pilot's 
certificate. 

The amendment was adopted upon 
insistence of the CAA’s private flying de- 
velopment division that the regulation 
as it stood imposed undue hardship on 
many private pilots. The full 15 hrs 
required for each of three weight and 
engine classifications, the private flying 
division said, often made it necessary 
for a pilot to rent for extensive periods 
planes other than the one he owned or 
flew in order to qualify on ships of only 
slightly different flying characteristics. 

Permitting five hrs. of supervised in- 
structional flying instead of 15 hrs. solo 
is in line with the Authority's policy in 
respect to the training of pilots, the CAA 
states. This type of instruction is to be 
required of all students under the pro- 
gram for 20,000 pilots to be trained next 
year 





Demand for Charts Grows 


The number of aeronautical charts 
sold or otherwise distributed by the 
Department of Commerce during the 
seven months ended Jan. 31 is evidence 
of increased air navigation activities, 
according to a report from Leo O. 
Colbert, director of the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, on Mar. 20. During the 
period, the Coast Survey filled 197,504 
requests from air pilots, operating com- 
panies, Federal Government agencies, 
aviation schools and other users. This 
compares with 209,094 distributed dur- 
ing the full fiscal year ended June 30, 
1938, Director Colbert said. The De- 
partment distributed 192,729 nautical 
charts during the seven-month period, 
the first comparable period of record 
when demands for aeronautical charts 
exceeded that for nautical charts 


Boise Expansion . 
Boise, Idaho, Mar. 16—Ground has 
been broken at Boise’s new municipal 
air terminal for a $55,000 administra- 
tion building and loading shed. United 
Air Lines has put up $15,654 in cash 
for materials, and WPA will furnish 
all labor. The structure will become the 
property of Boise without cost to the 
city, Mayor J. L. Edlefsen said. 


Cost Free Aviation Code 

Minneapolis, Minn., Mar. 16—It has 
been revealed here through the first 
court test of Minnesota's aviation code 
that the state aeronautics commission, 
created by the legislature in 1933, has 
never been allocated funds by the legis- 
lature, and that furthermore, the com- 
mission has received only one license 
application, which now is under con- 
sideration, and never has issued a li- 
cense. Maj. Ray S. Miller, chairman 
of the commission, said no member of 
the body receives compensation but 
that it is seeking annual allocation of 
$7,500 to employ an inspector and a 
stenographer and to meet running ex- 
penses. 


Troy Buys Airport 
The city of Troy. N. Y., came into 
full possession of the Troy Airport as 
the Board of Contract and Supply 
recently approved payment of $49,000 
to the Troy Aviation Field, Inc. 
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@ Three outstanding cabin 
airplanes—including the 
famous tricycle Model N— 
for private and business 
ewnership. 


THE WACO AIRCRAFT CO, 
Troy, 


INSURANCE AT 9% PERCENT 


NEW AIR TRADE SCHOOL 


Homer Bredouw Launches Institute 
at Kansas City 

Kansas City, Mo., Mar. 15—A 
specialized aviation trade school has 
been launched here by Homer L. Bre- 
douw, president of the Bredouw Aero- 
motive Corp., well known aeronautical 
supply house. It will be known as 
Missouri Aviation Institute and will op- 
erate as a division of the supply com- 
pany. 

Bredouw has appointed V. D. Vale as 
head of the school. Associated in the 
enterprise as instructors are Berr E. Post 
and Clyde Dunlavy. Directors are 
Charles D. Daily, manager of Kansas 
City Municipal Airport; John W. 
Vale, jr., ground school instructor for 
TWA and brother of V. D. Vale, and 
Bredouw. Fred R. Balsiger, secretary 
of the aeromotive company, will be regis- 
trar. The institute will offer an inten- 
sive course in aircraft welding, sheet 
metal and other work. 


Alr Service President Resigns 
Rehoboth Beach, Del., Mar. 18—L. L. 
Thompson has stepped out as president 
of the Rehoboth Beach Air Service but 
will continue to act as a counsellor of 
the service, 


Appropriation Approved 
Barnstable, Mass., Mar. 16—Voters 
here have approved a special appro- 
priation of $4,000 for improvement of 
Hyannis Airport. 


Instructor Engaged 
Howard Smith, transport pilot, has 
been engaged as instructor of the Sav- 
age Flying Club, organization of stu- 
dent pilots employed at the Savage 
Arms Corp., Utica, N 


Airman Tech To Open 


Springfield, Mass., Mar. 22—Airman 
Tech, new mechanics school to be con- 
ducted by Capt. Harry Herman at 
Springfield Airport, will open on Apr. 
3, it was announced here. The school 
will be held in the airport factory 
building now occupied by the Miller 
Aircraft Co. 
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ON NEW WACO AIRPLANES 


Aeronca Appoints 
Sales Representatives 


Announcement of the appointment of 
the following representatives to the 
Aeronca sales organization has been 
made by Aeronautical Corporation of 
America, Cincinnati. 

New district managers are: 

Aero-Ways, Inc., (Eli A. Allison) Mu- 
nicipal Airport, Cleveland, O.; Al Lee- 
ward, New Kensington, Pa.; St. Joseph 
School of Flying (L. A. Hood), Munici- 
pal Airport, St. Joseph, Mo.; Baxter & 
Alverson, Sweigert Ave., Lexington, Ky. 

New distributors are: 

Harry B. Combs II, 30 Clermont St., 
Denver, Colo.; Ross E. Thompson, Al- 
buquerque, N. M.; Dave Lewis Aircraft 
Co., Portland, Ore.; Cincinnati Aircraft 
Service, Lunken Airport, Cincinnati, O.; 
P. E. Luce, Titusville, Pa.; W. T. Wag- 
ner & B. A. Levv. Dayton, O.; D- 
Aircraft Sales Co., 116 E. Barraque 8t.., 
Pine Bluff, Ark.; A. R. Smith. Aberdeen 
Miss. 

New dealers are 

Earl Baber, Galesburg, Ill.; L. 8. Cox 
& James W. Barnhill, Owensboro, Ky.; 
Land O’ Lakes Flying Service, Pontiac, 


Mich.;: Meyer Flying Service, Hender- 
sonville, N. C.; Midwestern Aviation 
Corp.. Seymour, Ind.; Olympia Ailir 


Transport Corp., Olympia, Wash.; Pe- 
oria Flying Service, Peoria, Ill.; Orange- 


burg Flying Service, Inc., Orangeburg 
S. C.; James O. Powers, Timmonsville, 
S. C.; John Heasty, Ardmore, Okla.; 


Virginia Air Service, Inc., Gordoysville 
Va.: Allen M. Hoffman, Bay City, Mich.; 
Alfred A. Hudgin, Tucson, Ariz.; Thom- 
as Thorson, Clarks Point, Bristol Bay, 
Alaska. ; 

Sales and service will be expedited 
under the new distribution plan, the 
company announces. 





Three Wacos to Argentina 
An order from the Argentine govern- 
ment for three ambulance planes to be 


used as emergency operating rooms” 
has been received by Waco Aircraft 
Co., Troy, O. The ships will be sent 


to Buenos Aires for assembly and are 
designed to cruise at 140 mph. For 
use in remote sections of southern Ar- 
gentina, they will carry a doctor, nurse 
and pilot and accommodate one patient 


Turner to Boeing School 

John Felton Turner, attorney at Oak 
land, Cal. and chairman of the Aviation 
Committee of the U. S. Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, has joined the staff of 
Boeing School of Aeronautics, Oakland 
Airport, as instructor in transportation 
and commercial air law. Mr. Turner is 
First Lieutenant in the Army Air Corps 
Reserve. 


Nebraska’s Safety Record 
Omaha, Neb., Mar. 15—I. V. Packard, 


secretary of the Nebraska Aeronautics 
Commission, has announced that Ne 
braska aviation has gone more than a 
year without a fatal accident. About 


600 persons in the state engage in flying 
to some extent, he said 


K. C. WNAA Elects 

Miss Moorine Coats was elected presi- 
dent of the Kansas City chapter of the 
Women's National Aeronautical Associ- 
ation at its meeting Mar. 8 Other 
officers are: Ann Nafe, vice-president; 
Lorna Byers, treasurer; Lee Johnson, 
recording secretary and Venita Under- 
hill, corresponding secretary. irec- 
tors are Eva Dunham, former president; 
Esther Dersch, Marion Newell, Marion 
Melcher, Mrs. Paul E. Richter and Mrs. 
Rex Aber. Miss Marion Newell was 
chosen to be the delegate to the na- 
tional convention in Salt Lake City 
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Congress Approves 6,000 Additional 
Army Planes; Adds 12% Profit Limit 


Return May be Over 4-Year Period; Air Corps to Buy Prototypes 
Of Unsuccessful Bidders at Reduced Rate; $300,000.000 
Ceiling on Expenditures 


The national defense bill (H. R. 
3791), authorizing 6,000 additional 
Army planes at a cost not to exceed 
$300,000,000, and containing a 12% 
rofit limitation, emerged from con- 
erence Mar. 22, was approved by the 
House and went to President Roosevelt 
for signature. 

Senator Barkley’s amendment, refus- 
ing government contracts to an aircraft 
manufacturer who refused to bargain 
collectively with his employes, was 
completely removed from the bill in 
conference, and although the original 
Tobey amendment, limiting profits to 
10% per year, was not deleted, it was 
considerably softened. As it now 
stands, a manufacturer is allowed a 
12% profit over a four-year period, 
i.e., if he makes less than 12% in 
any one year, he may exceed that per- 
centage to make up the difference in 
one of the subsequent three years. 

Another significant provision, written 
‘into the bill in conference, allows the 
Secretary of War to purchase sample 
aircraft of competitors “to whom an 
award is not made, not more than one 
each from not more than three such 
competitors, in order of merit, at 
prices not exceeding 75, 60 and 60%, 
respectively, of the cost applicable in 
the opinion of the Secretary to the 
development and manufacture of such 
sample aircraft.” In the past, unsuc- 
cessful bidders have been required to 
stand the full cost of prototypes. 

The 6,000 plane provision and the 
$300,000,000 limitation were written 
into the bill by the Senate. The House 
conferees approved the former pro- 
vision with the statement that “in view 
of recent international developments 
and of the fact that the number of 
airplanes actually procured and main- 
tained will depend upon such appro- 
priations as may be provided from time 
to time, your committee believes that 
the larger limit specified in the Senate 
amendment is not unreasonable. It is 
doubtful that, as a practical matter, 
more than the number authorized in 
the House bill can be maintained, due 
to accidents, necessity for overhaul and 
similar factors keeping airplanes out of 
service for extended periods.” The 
conferees called the $300,000,000 
“greater than the War Department con- 
templates expending, according to testi- 
mony given at hearings on the bill, 
and, in any event, the amount actually 
expended will be determined by the 
Congress in its action on annual appro- 
priation bills.” 

For educational orders, to familiarize 
private manufacturing — establishments 
with the production of munitions of 
war of special or technical design, non- 
commercial in character, the bill au- 
thorizes $34,500,000 to be available 
during fiscal 1939, 1940 and 1941, and 
further authorizes $2,000,000 during 
each of the four fiscal years succeeding 
1941. 

The Secretary of War may, when he 
deems “the facilities of the Army for 
instruction and training in aviation 
. . . to be insufficient,” detail per- 
sonnel of the Regular Army as students 
at any technical, professional or other 
educational institution, or as students, 
observers or investigators “at such in- 
dustrial plants or other places as shall 
be best suited to enable such personnel 
to acquire a knowledge of or experience 
in the specialties incident to aviation in 
which the training of such personnel 
is essential.” He also may enroll as 





Jouett Approves 

Col. John H. Jouett, president 
of the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce, commenting on _ the 
revised national defense bill. (H. 
R. 3791), stated, “The manufac- 
turers feel the results of the com- 
promise are workable. On_ the 
whole we like the bill. We are 
satisfied. We all feel that the 
principle of profit limitation is 
wrong, but since it had to be in 
the bill we are contented witb 
the final provision.” 











students at the Air Corps Training Cen- 
ter such civilians, upon their own appli- 
cations, as may be selected from the 
instructional staffs of those civilian fly- 
ing schools which have been accredited 
by the War Department for the educa- 
tion, experience and training of per- 
sonnel of the Military Establishment. 

The War Department also will lend 
planes and equipment to accredited 
civilian aviation schools, “one or more 
of which shall be designated by the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority for the 
training of any Negro air pilot.” This 
CAA designation was added in con- 
ference. 

It is also provided in the bill that 
officers, warrant officers and enlisted 
men of the U. S. Army, other than 
those in the Regular Army, when called 
for extended military service in excess 
of 30 days, who suffer death of dis- 
ability in line of duty, shall be entitled 
to receive the same pensions, compen- 
sation, retirement pay and_ hospital 
benefits as men in the Regular Army. 

The money to carry out the provi- 
sions of H. R. 3791 has not been ap- 
propriated as yet, and when it is, it 
will be in several different places. 
Approximately $50,000,000 of the 
$300,000,000 is contained in the 1940 
Military Establishment Appropriation 
measure (H. R. 4630), which has 
passed the House but not the Senate. 
In H. R. 4630, approximately $46,- 
000,000 is included in the Air Corps 
total of $94,737,281, and $4,000,000 in 
the Ordnance and Signal Corps. How- 
ever, about $20,000,000 of the $50,- 
000,000 in H. R. 4630 is contractual 
authority. 


Detroit Airship Firm 
Protests Navy Specs. 


Detroit Aircraft Corp., builders 10 
years ago of the Metalclad airship 
ZMC-2, withheld its bid on the pro- 
posed new airship and filed a protest 
against the wording of the Navy De- 
meg de specifications for the 325 
oot dirigible. Goodyear-Zeppelin Corp., 
the sole bidder, offered to build the ship 
for $1,997,482. 

William B. Mayo, president of the 
Detroit firm, protested the specifications 
“as not being broad enough in scope to 
give reasonable and fair consideration 
to the Metalclad type. Nowhere in the 
specifications is there any provision for 
a determination based on engineering 
excellence, superior performance and 
future potentialities. The implied ob- 
jective is to buy an airship at the lowest 
price and get delivery in the shortest 
time,” Mayo’s memorandum stated. 

Citation was made of the performance 
of the ZMC-2, now in its tenth year of 
continuous service at Lakehurst “with- 
out accident or casualty.” 
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Anniversary Smiles 


Glenn L. Martin (right), president of 
the Glenn L. Martin Company of Balti- 
more, stands in front of the 100th air- 
plane delivered for shipment to the 


Royal Netherlands East Indies Air 
Force, with Capt. H. G. B. de Kruyff 
Van Dorssen, representative of the 
Netherlands East Indies government. 
Each man has reason to smile. The year 
1939 marks the 25th anniversary of the 
founding of the air force in the East 
Indies as well as the 25th year of 
its use of Martin-designed aircraft. A 
Martin hydroplane, built by Glenn 
Martin in his California factory in 
1914, was the first airplane purchased 
by the Java air forces in the Nether- 
land East Indies. 





Mayor to the Rescue 
Mayor C. K. Quin of San Antonio, 
Tex., recently donated $9,000 from his 
budget to improve Stinson Field, mu- 
nicipal airport, after being informed by 
WPA officials that the WPA had $36,- 
000 available to complete the project 
by topping the extended runways at the 
field but that $9,000 was needed from 
the sponsor, the city of San Antonio. 
“I found that if the runways were not 
topped, all the work already done in 
preparing the runways would be torn 
down by the heavy transport planes 
and the $50,000 already spent would 

be lost,” the mayor explained. 











State Legislation 








Bills Passed 
Idaho—H, B. 308: Establishing aeri 
safety zones adjacent to certain 
ports; authorizing political sub-d 
sions to require elimination of hazards 
to aerial navigation and to prevent the 
erection or maintenance of such stry 
tures. Passed by the legislature 
signed by the governor. 
Utah—S. B. 71 (Williams, Lamoreaux 
—To allocate 75% of aeronautics gas 


=) 







tax fund money to municipalities 
Passed senate and house. Bill was s, 
ject to controversy in the senat« 





tween Salt Lake City, whose a! 
contributes most of this type of 
and other sections of the state 
maining 25% of fund will be usec 
the state aeronautics commission ; 
sees fit. 

H. B, 129—To authorize state aero 
nautics commission to acquire, operat, 
and lease airports. Passed legislatur: 

B. 151 (Atwood, Hunter)—To au- 
thorize issuance of state licenses to air- 





plane pilots and mechanics and to set 
up regulation of fliers and airports by 
the state aeronautics commission 


Passed house, 48-1; to senate, 
North Carolina—House bill enabli 
Raleigh and Durham and Wake 
Durham counties to establish a 
airport. Enacted into law by senate by 
46-0 vote. Bill carries no appropria- 
tion; is only an enabling act for es- 
tablishment of the airport. Partici- 
pants would be allowed to accept avail- 
able federal funds. 
Bills Introduced 
Massachusetts—Bill sponsored by Sen 
William P. Grant and City Councillo 
Leo H, Berube, both of Fall River 
establish an airport in their city. I 
lic hearing held by legislative 
mittee on highways and motor ve! 
Bills Killed 
Utah—S. B. 40 (Weggeland)—To al- 
locate 85% of aeronautics fund (derived 
from tax on gasoline used in avi ) 
to municipality owning or ope n 
the ports and the remaining 1 
state aeronautics commission. Killed 
by senate on second reading. 
Miscellaneous 
Texas—A bill is under consideratior 
to zone the area around Housto: 
nicipal Airport to give the city 
to regulate building wit! 
. strip around the fleld. Build 
ings would be limited to a heig 
30 ft. The city would have no rig 
levy a city ad valorem tax on 
property in the area until city 
in general were extended to take in the 
territory. 
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Airport Called ‘Nuisance’ 

A legal case which should interest 
small airport operators is the People | 
vs. Dycer Airport, pending in Los | 
Angeles Superior Court. A group 
of housewives are seeking to “al 
the field as a nuisance, rather than | 
on grounds of public safety. Oppo: | 
sition to the move on the part of the | 
housewives is led by private airmen | 
who believe no small field will be 
safe if the plaintiffs are successful in 
declaring the port a ‘“‘public 
sance.”” Alleged “danger” aspects of | 
the field were considered several | 
years ago by Los Angeles city n- 
agers. 





























80 John St., New York, N. Y. 





AMERICA’S FIRST AIRCRAFT 
INSURANCE GROUP 


has 


Four Active and Five Inactive Pilots 
on its staff 


Serre MATA TINDER Ea. 
UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS 


imCORPORATED 


724 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif 
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=| LYCOMING R-680 TRAINER ENGINES 
< Standard Equipment for Air Corps 
| Primary Trainers for Past Five Years 








1e Punishment . . . yes, grueling, relentless punishment. . . horsepower engines have been used in various primary 
be hour after hour, day after day, year after year. That’s what trainers at Randolph Field, “the West Point of the Air,” 
i a Lycoming R-680 Trainer Engine can take, does take, and indicating the high opinion in which U. S. Army Air Corps 
al loves! ‘Powered by Lycoming” planes are ships with officials hold Lycoming Engines . . . For complete infor- 
6 enviable records, for each engine has an impressive back- mation on the Lycoming R-680 Trainer Engine write 
— ground of reliability and safety. Department AM49. 

The ruggedness, dependability and economy of Lycoming 


R-680 Engines have been convincingly demonstrated at LYCOMING DIVISION 
military centers of the United States and foreign govern- AVIATION MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
ments. For the past five years these nine-cylinder, 220- WILLIAMSPORT, PA., U. S. A. 


LLYCOMING L 


RELIABLE ENGINES FOR MILITARY TRAINERS, PRIVATE AND COMMERCIAL AIRPLANES 
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Dallas Taxes Local Aircraft $25 
to $100 Yearly; Revenue Up 20g 


Private Owners Squawk at Operations Levy but City Says it Will 
Retain Charges; Adds $1625 to This Year’s Field Returns 


Although the plan of levying an oper- 
ations tax on all private and commercial 
aircraft based on the airport has not 
met with wholehearted approval by priv- 
ate operators, Dallas Municipal Airport 
(Love Field) has increased its annual 
revenues by about 20% by this method, 
according to Charles E. Hanst, super- 
visor of the city’s department of aviation. 

In common with virtually every muni- 
cipal airport in the nation, Dallas has 
been concerned about the inability of 
revenues to come anywhere near the an- 
nual cost of operating the field. Unlike 
some cities, Dallas does not even own 
a hangar on its field. 

For a number of years Dallas taxed 
private and commercial aircraft owners 
$5 per plane per year but this charge was 
just large enough to be an irritation and 
too small to be of any financial benefit 
to the city. Effective Jan. 1, 1938, a 
new schedule went into effect with the 
support of the city’s air board and the 


council. This schedule is: 

Private planes: 
1, 3 amd 3 PlACO ..ccccccce $25 per yr. 
4 and 5 place .....cccceeee $50 per yr. 


6 place and larger, including 
all multi-engined planes $100 per yr. 


Commercial planes: 
5 place or smaller .......... $50 per yr. 
6 place or larger (includ- 
ing multi-engined) ....$100 per yr. 

“All the hangars and the present ter- 
minal building, including the ground 
space they occupy, are privately owned 
and operated,” Mr. Hanst said: “The 
city maintains the field, directs and regu- 
lates all operations thereon, and operates 
the airport control tower. 

“The chief problem of every airport is 
how to keep the expenditures as near 
as possible to the income, and as you 
know, few airports can show an oper- 
ating profit. With no revenue from 
hangar rental or ground leases, we are 
somewhat handicapped and consequently 
had to find other sources of income. 
The only answer seemed to be an annual 
operations fee, now in effect. 

“The City of Dallas, when the pres- 
ent improvement program is finally com- 
pleted, will have a total of $2,250,000 
invested in Love Field. We believe that 
the use of the facilities provided (hard 
surfaced runways, floodlights, two-way 
radio communication, convenient loca- 
tion, etc.) are worth much more than 
the small fee charged. 

“In the case of a Stinson or a Beech- 
craft, the charge is about $4 per month; 
light airplanes about $2 monthly. That 
charge is no higher than one pays for 
an automobile license. Revenue from 
this source for this year is estimated at 
$1,635.25.” 

How income from this particular tax 
compares with other phases of Love 
Field’s financial operations can be seen 
when it is noted that the operating 
budget for the present fiscal year is 
$19,445. Total estimated revenue is $9,- 
157.75. Last year the revenue from 
airlines and the Dallas Aviation School 
came to $4,000 and revenue from a 
three-cent gasoline tax came to $3,- 
646.20. While the airport is by no 
means meeting its operating expenses, 
the revenue from taxing private and 
commercial aircraft based at the field 
has brought revenues to within 50% of 
the total airport cost. 

Gasoline is dispensed by licensed 
vendors, who pay an annual fee of $100 
for the privilege, in addition to the city 
tax of $0.03 per gallon on all sales. The 
tax, of course, is paid by the customer 
and the vendor is merely the collecting 
agent. Gasoline sells at .27, .28 and .29 
per gallon including tax, for 72, 80 and 
87 octane respectively, which price is 


about average. No tax is collected on 
gasoline used in the transport planes as 
the airlines, under their operating con- 
tracts, are allowed to furnish their own 
fuel. 

Hanst admits that “several” private 
operators have registered complaints 
against the operations permits and that 
a few planes have been transferred to 
other fields but adds that “we have no 
intention of repealing” the charge. At 
the present time there are 30 private 
aircraft, with valid operations permits, 
based at the field. 

Extensive improvements are contem- 
plated, including the erection of a mod- 
ern terminal building which Hanst ex- 
pects to bring in several thousand dol- 
lars additional revenue from rentals. 


Coast Guard Field 
The second deficiency bill which 
passed the House Mar. 22 contains an 
item of $334,000 for the construction 
of a landing field for the Coast Guard 
at Elizabeth City, N. C., near the new 
seaplane base being built there. 
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Dallas Airport Plans Improvements 


Looking over a model of the proposed terminal building for Dallas Munici. 
pal Airport (Love Field), are L. H. Luckey, left, operations manager of Braniff 
Airways, and Charles E. Hanst, manager of the airport. If present plans materi. 
lize, there will be fueling facilities imbedded in the ground to eliminate trucking 
fuel to the planes, and a central air conditioning and air cooling unit in the 
terminal supplying all planes by underground ducts, also eliminating the ip. 


dividual cooling units. 














Federal Funds to be Used in CAA, 
NYA Nationwide Seaplane Base Plan 


Plans for the fostering by the Na- 
tional Youth Administration and the 
CAA of a nationwide seaplane base 
project, with the NYA constructing and 
installing floats of standardized design, 
were discussed in a memorandum sent 
to all state aviation officials on Mar. 6 
by the CAA’s airport section. 

Calling attention to the fact that 25 
persons in the New York area com- 
muted to work by water landing air- 
craft in 1938, the memorandum ex- 
presses the belief that the safety, 
convenience and pleasure of water fly- 
ing attracts many people who would 
not otherwise fly. Every town and city 
which adjoins water areas offers a 
potential landing area, and such facili- 
ties greatly encourage and promote sea- 
plane flying, it adds. 

“The National Youth Administration 
proposes to construct and install a float 
of standardized design together with a 
wind cone and mooring in suitable and 
desirable locations throughout the coun- 
try, provided they are supplied with 
the relatively small cost of the raw 
materials,” the memorandum states. 


“The cost of these materials has been 
estimated and the exact amount for each 
item will be furnished upon request. 

“As all floats will be constructed 
with federal funds, it will in all cases 
be necessary that a state, city or county 
sponsor each project. These facilities 
when constructed will become the prop- 
erty of the sponsoring agency.’ Al- 
though the sponsor must furnish the 
relatively small cost of materials, ‘the 
National Youth Administration in addi- 
tion to labor will furnish such items of 
material as may be available from gov- 
ernment surplus.” In general, these 
floats will be made at NYA workshops, 
the letter states, but in some instances 
it may be advisable to precut all mate- 
rial at the workshop and assemble it at 
the site selected. 

“Comprehensive plans for simple 
seaplane landing floats suitable for use 
in refueling and the loading and un- 
loading of passengers have been pre- 
pared by the airport section of the 
technical development division of the 
CAA with the cooperation of the NYA, 
and are available for distribution,” the 





Ryan School Building Enlarged 








The enlarged administration building of the Ryan School of Aeronautics at 


San Diego is shown above. Construction work was begun in January to raise 
the tower to five story height and to add additional office and engineering space. 
The school reports that demands for trained aircraft mechanics far exceeds 
the number of available recommended students. 


memorandum says. “Working drawings 
of several types of bases and the s 
called ‘Boston Dolly’ for use in existing 
ramps are being sent herewith to al 
state aviation officials and all NYA 
state directors.” The success of the pro- 
gram depends upon the state ion 
officials, because the CAA does not 
have the personnel to select all desir. 
able sites, it adds. 

The state officials are urged not t 
encourage the establishment of seaplane 
floats where there is no_ reasonab! 
assurance they will be properly main- 
tained. Officials should follow ti 
procedure, the CAA states: make 
study of the state to determine suital 
locations, enlisting the help of s 
flyers and the Seaplane Flying Associa- 
tion; offer cooperation to the state di- 
rector of NYA; contact local officials 
at communities selected and 
arrangements for them to furnish nec 
essary materials, and send complet 
specifications and maps of proposed 
sites to the CAA, so that it may ap 
prove expenditure of federal fund 
Usefulness of the seaplane floats 
be increased if they are near facilities 
providing gas and oil, telephone an 


1 
hy 


rest rooms, etc., such as are offered | 
yacht and motor beat landings, 
CAA explains. 

Discussing the seaplane bases, 
memorandum states: “It is rec 
that facilities of this type are onl 
first step in a coordinated and cor 
hensive plans for bases of a more pe 
manent nature and will form a part 
the program being developed by the 
CAA.” 
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Surprising Inspection 
CAA Inspector W. C. Capp was | 


| 
surprised when an airplane b ng: | 
ing to J. Bothwell Lee of August 
Ga., burst into flames while he was 
examining it for airworthiness. Th 
fire occurred in a hangar at Dani 
Field, Augusta, and spread to tw 
other ships and endangered others 
Damage was estimated at $5,00 
Capp said that as he moved the 
elevator flaps on the tail he saw 2 
flash of light from the fuselage. 
Flames shot through the fabric to 
the wings and across to the other 
ships. Charles Howard, airport 
manager, directed his crew in draw: 
ing other craft out of the hangar. 





| 
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In a field in which each day's creasing accessory needs of aviation. 


achievement is immediately sur- Constant research and develop- 


passed by another, it is not sufficient ment go forward in the quest for 


just to "keep up.” That is why the better and newer products to carry 


Eclipse technical staff devotes the on the well-earned confidence of 
sum of its scientific knowledge and the industry in Eclipse Equipment. 
the total of its physical energy ECLIPSE AVIATION 


seer ; ‘ pIVISION OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
toward anticipating the ever-in Bendix, New Jersey 
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Rotary-Wing Funds Cut to $600,000; 
Army Favors Low-Speed, High-Lift 


$2,000,000 Dorsey Bill Authorization Slashed by House Appropria- 


tions; 


Helicopter Developments to Proceed Modestly; 


Hearings are Revealing 


Rotary-wing aircraft development is 
not faring very well in the current ses- 
sion of Congress. Last session the 
Dorsey bill authorizing $2,000,000 for 
the development of this type of aircraft 
passed Congress but no funds were 

made available. The Secretary of War 
contacted various government agencies 
(Agriculture, Interior, Post Office, Civil 
Aeronautics Authority, Navy, Treasury 
and Commerce) and asked them to 
submit lists of their needs and desires 
so that a program could be transmitted 
to Congress this session. 

The War Department finally asked 
for $1,125,000 but the House appro- 
priations committee approved only 
$600,000 when the second deficiency 
bill was reported out Mar. 22. This 
sum, if passed by Congress, will be the 
sum total of the expected $2,000,000 
for development of autogiros, helicop- 
ters and similar forms of rotary-wing 
aircraft. 

Out of the requested $1,125,000, the 
War Dept. proposed to spend $300,000 
for the development and testing of 
two or three models of hzclicopters, 
$200,000 for the procurement and test- 
ing of a slow-speed high-lift airplane, 
$250,000 for the development of an ap- 
proved model of the autogiro for the 
Army and other government agencies 
and $350,000 for procurement and dis- 
tribution of nine present available 
models for other agencies of the gov- 
ernment to test and determine if they 
met their needs. Three models were 
for the Dept. of Agriculture, with one 
each to the other agencies mentioned 
above. 

Just what the War Dept. will now 
do with the $600,000 cannot be deter- 
mined until the bill is finally passed 
but the appropriations committee let it 
be known that it did not approve of 
spending more than that sum on rotary- 
wing development. It commented that 
this ag eg “is not new” and that 
the War Dept. has been engaged for 
some time in testing the autogiro type. 
“The Army's chief interest is in the 
development of a slow-speed high-lift 
airplane,” the committee said, while 
“other Federal agencies are more in- 
terested in the autogiro or helicopter 
type,” adding that “the committee is 
not impressed with the need to devote 
an appreciable amount to the procure- 
ment of additional aircraft of the (auto- 
giro) type at this time. 

“It feels that an appropriation of 
$600,000 will be adequate to buy a few 
additional autogiros for use by other 
Federal agencies, to continue experi- 
mentation with the helicopter type, and 
to proceed with the development of a 
slow-speed, high-lift airplane, which 
latter has first priority from the Army’s 
standpoint.” 

Part of the testimony of Maj. E. N. 
Harmon of the general staff of the 
War Dept. before the appropriations 
committee follows: 

REP. JOHN TABOR (R., N. Y.): Did 
you find that it (the autogiro) had any 
military_value? 

MAJ. HARMON: Results of teste in- 
dicated that the autogiro does not have 
sufficient military value in its present 
form, because, in the most advanced 
flights we have made so far, it does 
not carry enough weight in gas and 
communication equipment to suit our 
purpose. We are trying to develop a 
type of aircraft that will be able to 
cruise slowly and give us better ob- 
servation of artillery fire, and also to be 
able to locate ground movements in 
the combat zones of brigades and divi- 
sions. In the development of regular 
aviation the tendency has been toward 
great speed, and we are looking for 
something that will fill this other need. 

REP. EMMET O’NEAL (D., KY.): Is 
this better than the observation plane? 

MAJ. HARMON: Yes sir; we think 
it will be for the purposes as stated. 
Our interest right now is more toward 
" slow-flying airplane than the auto- 

ro. 





REP. TABOR: Then you figure that 
this development of a slow-flying air- 
plane has greater possibilities of being 
of service to you than the development 
of the autogiro or other types, as a 
practical proposition; is that correct, 
or not? 

MAJ. HARMON: 
right now. 

MR. TABOR: 
honest opinion. 

MAJ. HARMON: Yes sir; that is my 
honest opinion. 

REP. 


It seems that way 


I am asking for your 


EAL: Has not Germany 
done a great deal with the rotary type? 
MAJ. HARMON: Not a great deal. 
The Germans have experimented with 
a few autogiros and with helicopters. 
The Germans have gone to a slow- 
flying airplane with a high-lift per- 
formance. 

Unless the Senate restores some of 
the funds requested, the government 
agencies wanting to experiment with 
rotary-wing aircraft will have to share 
the few aircraft that can be purchased. 


Wright Field Expansion 

Approximately $4,500,000 will be 
spent in construction of engine test 
stands and a wind tunnel for ates 
full-size models at Wright Field, Day- 
ton, O., it has been learned from the 
Army Air Corps. The work, to be 
completed before July 1, is included in 
an expansion program at Wright entail- 
ing the expenditure of $12,000,000 to 
nearly double present facilities. 
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A Shipload From Mars 


for 


Passengers aboard the | 








Northwest Airlines non-stop high altitude Lockheed 


14 which flew from Minneapolis to Boston on Mar. 10 in a total elasped time 


of four hours and forty-nine minutes. 


Average speed was 240 miles per hour 


Each passenger is equipped with an oxygen mask. Reading from left to _ 


Mrs. Mal B. Freeburg, wife of the NWA first pilot; 


Drs. W. M. Boothby, 


R. Lovelace, A. H. Bulbulian, A. Uihlein, all of the Mayo Clinic, “aac 
Minn.; H. T. Lewis. of Trans-Canada Air Lines of Winnipeg (hidden); Dr. J 
Miller of the Mayo Clinic, and Ralph W. Geror, supt. of the engine dept 
Northwest Airlines. 





Army to Test Metcalf—CAA Blind 
Landing System Using Klystron Tube 


The ultra-high frequency Metcalf- 
CAA blind landing system, which em- 

ploys the new and revolutionary Klys- 
tron tube, is to be subjected to practical 
flight tests by the U. S. Army at Wright 
Field, Dayton, O., according to an- 
nouncement made by the CAA on Mar. 
19. Tests are to start at once and it is 
expected that the system will be ready 
for commercial installation by the fall 
of this year. 

Operating on a frequency of 750 
megacycles, the system works as fol- 
lows: the Klystron on the ground ra- 
diates power at a wave length of 16.5 
inches, the shortest ever to be applied 
to aeronautical radio. These waves 
were chosen because they are static-free 
and have semi-optical properties. The 
power is transmitted through a horn- 


type device, which concentrates elec- 
trical energy into stable and reliable 
beams, completely independent of 


ground reflection. 

In the plane, the beams operate a 
single instrument on the pilot's instru- 
ment panel. This indicator is a cathode 
ray tube on the flat surface of which 
three lighted dots tell the pilot whether 
he is on course, or in what way his 
position is wrong. One of the beams 
received in the plane from the Klystron 
gives “up” indication and the other 
“down,” and the pilot flies the straight 
line intersection of the two. When the 
three dots line up horizontally, with 
the middle dot properly centered, the 
plane is on the glide path and in line 
with the runway. The artificial horizon 
and directional gyro control the move- 
ment of the outer dots and the center 
dot is controlled by radio. 

Numerous advantages are claimed for 
the Metcalf-CAA system. Operation on 
750 megacycles is in the realm un- 
affected by static resulting from light- 
ning, snow, rain or other atmospheric 
interference. Instead of using many in- 
struments in making a blind landing, 
the pilot need only employ the cathode 


ray tube indicator. The 
independent of changing transmitter 
output or receiver sensitivity, the chang- 
ing altitude of the plane or the distor- 
tion of the electrical field in the 
vicinity. Working at frequencies in the 
ultra-high region, the CAA _ states, 
makes possible the radiation of large 
amounts of power without interference 
from other users of radio. 

The Klystron tube was developed at 
Stanford University and tests conducted 
by the CAA have been described as 
“most gratifying.” Signals generated 
with a tube operating at 300 watts out- 
put were picked up on a one-tube re- 
ceiver in a plane in flight eight miles 
away. 

The cathode ray instrument, the CAA 
says, may be used with any blind flying 


apparatus 1S 


system and can also be used in con- 
junction with radio range beacons for 
ordinary flying 
C-W SPC-4 Tests 

The Curtiss-Wright SPC-4, experi- 
mental scout bomber built for the 
Navy, underwent preliminary diving 
tests at Buffalo on Mar. 22. The all- 
metal biplane, designed to take off 


from a plane carrier, is built to dive 
from a vertical position, release a 
heavy bomb and return to normal 
position, officials said. Resembling the 
SPC-3s, of which the Navy has 38, 
the plane soon will go to Anacostia 





and Dahlgren, Va., for Naval air 
service tests. 
382 MPH 
Northwest Airlines reports that 


one of its eastbound Lockheed 14’s 


on Feb. 28 averaged 382 miles per 
hour between Helena and Living- 
ston, Mont:, with the aid of a tail 
wind estimated at 150 mph. The 
pilot was Bert Ritchie. The plane’s 
time between Spokane, Wash., and 


Billings, Mont., was two hours flat. 











Northwest Airlines 
Transport Makes High 


Altitude Trip East 


With Mal B. Freeburg at the « 
a Lockheed 14-H transport of N 
Airlines flew non-stop on Mar 
Minneapolis to Boston at an 
speed of 240 miles per hour at hig 
tudes, the highest on the flig! 
22,500 feet. All passengers wi g 
masks to demonstrate the use of g 
equipment on long-distance hig 
flights. 


Total elapsed time was f 
and 48 minutes. The passeng 
bound for the two-day confe 


physiological problems in aviatior 

cine sponsored by the Harvard | 

sity Fatigue Laboratory at Ca g 
Mar. 12-13. Those on board w Erick 
Paselk, co-pilot; Doctors W. R. |! 
lace, W. M. Boothby, A. H. B 

A. Uihlein, and J. Miller, all 
Mayo Clinic at Rochester, Minn., which 
has been cooperating with N 
Airlines in oxygen tests; Mrs. M 
Freeburg, wife of the pilot; K 


Larson, NWA chief enginec 
Lewis of Trans-Canada Air Lines, and 
Ralph Geror, superintendent 


NWA engine department. 

From Boston the plane flew to Ne* 
York and later to Washington w! 
load of passengers was taken t 
feet. On board were Clinton M. He 
CAA administrator; Robert Hinck 
CAA member; Rep. Jennings R 
and Rep. Carl E. Mapes in addit 


other government officials. 


Technical Writings Noted 
The March, 1939, number of T 
News Bulletin, issued monthly by 
National Bureau of Standards Vaso- 
ington, includes writings on 
Fabrics for Aircraft” and — 
Soundings and Weather Predict! 
The engineering staff of Ju 
Frieze & Sons, Bendix divisi 
tributed to the study made 
latter writing. Note is made 
bulletin of a recent bureau 
“What Instruments Do for the and 
portation Industries: I. Aircratt, s 
II. Aviation,” by W. G. Brombacs 
which appeared in “Instrument 
Jan. 
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EACH TIME A CHIEF LINER takes off 
from Minneapolis for a flight to Bis- 
MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES hangar at Kansas arck. N.D Tulsa. Oki he’s 
City. A Chief Liner fueling from Texaco Truck. MATCH, IN. 2%, OF 5 UlSA, a. Ses 
the proud object of no less than 56 
specialists. 
This Mid-Continent “crew of 56” 
includes 12 maintenance experts, 18 
weather observers, and many others, 
whose objective is service that meets 
Mid-Continent’s high standards. 
—_ To back these experts in their un- 
LEE E. BISHOP, Operations R. N. BENJAMIN, Supt. of H. E. DIMICK, Crew Chief, — : . ‘ > 
Manager, Mid-Continent Maintenance, Mid - Conti- Engine Division, Mid-Con- tiring efforts, Mid-Continent Airlines 
which Airlines, Inc. nent Airlines, Inc. tinent Airlines, Inc. uses Texaco Aviation Gasoline and 
New Texaco Airplane Oil, both 100%. 
Texaco Aviation Products are avail- 
an MID-CONTINENT a “ 
th maintenance crew able at important airports, coast to 
i i d 
den @ thie Fst coast, or through 2229 Texaco ware- 






houses. The Texas Company, Aviation 
Division, 135 East 42nd St., N. Y. C. 





> . 
Texaco Dealers invite you to tune in The Texaco 
Star Theatre—a full hour of all-star entertainment 
—Every Wednesday Night—Columbia Network— 


9:00 E.S.T., 8:00 C.S.T., 7:00 M.S.T., 6:00 P.S.T. 


NEW TEXACO AIRPLANE OIL 
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FIRE CAUSED NWA 
CRASH, BOARD SAYS 


Recommends Re-location of Part of 
Cross-Feed Fuel System on 
Lockheed 14’s 

Fire in the pilots’ control cabin, re- 
sulting in loss of control of the aircraft, 
was given Mar. 18 by the CAA Air 
Safety Board as the probable cause of 
the Jan. 13 crash involving a Northwest 
Airlines’ Lockheed 14-H near Miles 
City, Mont. Capt. C. B. Chamberlain, 
First Officer R. B. Norby and the two 
passengers lost their lives when fire de- 
stroyed the plane. 

Although the exact origin of the fire 
was not determined, all evidence points 
to the fact that it started at the valve 
of the cross-feed fuel system, located 
under the pilots’ cabin. The contribu- 
ting factor in the accident, as given by 
the ASB, was “the improper location 
and installation of that portion of the 
plane’s cross-feed fuel system which 
passed through the fuselage.” 

The cross-feed valve is kept at all 
times in a closed position, except in the 
event of fuel-line or fuel-pump failure 
to one engine, in which case the open- 
ing of the valve permits the fuel pump 
of the operative engine to supply fuel 
to the one inoperative. In its investi- 
gation subsequent to the crash and fire, 
the ASB found a wooden box cover some 
distance from the scene of the accident. 
This cover originally formed part of the 
flooring between the pilot and co-pilot’s 
seat and covered the emergency control 
box which contained, among other 
things, the gasoline cross-feed control 
valve. Significant was the fact that a 
burn one-half inch deep was found on 
the under side of this cover on the part 
which had been located directly over 
the cross-feed valve. 

The recommendation of the ASB in 
connection with the crash was as fol- 
lows: “It is recommended that that part 
of the cross-feed fuel system of the Lock- 
heed 14-H aircraft which passes through 
the fuselage be re-located, and the in- 
stallation improved so as to provide for 
the drainage outside the fuselage of any 
gasoline leakage which might occur, and 
to provide for the elimination from the 
fuselage of any gasoline fumes which 
might accumulate as a result of such 
leakage.” 

In its report, leading up to this recom- 
mendation, the ASB noted that although 
a leakage trough is provided on the 
Lockheed 14’s directly below the cross- 
feed valve, no provision has been made 
for draining such leakage from the 
trough to a point outside the aircraft. 
The cross-feed valve, as located, is 
difficult of inspection or servicing,” the 
report said. 


Alaskan Radio Hearing 

All licensees and applicants for 
aviation service in Alaska will be 
made parties at a hearing to be called 
next Fall by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission on Alaskan avia- 
tion communication. Meanwhile, 
pending outcome of the meeting, 
applicants for unduplicated facilities 
will be granted temporary licenses. 
On the basis of population percent- 
age, Alaskan air passenger traffic is 
about 1614 times greater than in the 
States, the FCC reported. 
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Education Office Sees ‘Woeful Lack 


in High School Aeronautical Courses 


Of the 26,000 public and private 
high schools in the U. S., only 130 
offer aviation courses of various types 
and only about 800 have aviation club 
activities, it was learned through a re- 
cent study of the Office of Education of 
the Department of Interior, which has 
been circulating a questionnaire on 
aviation in high schools covering the 
subject in the curriculum, extracurricu- 
lar programs, working equipment, 
teaching staffs, cost of such programs, 
books and magazines and general in- 
formation. 

A total of 8,505 high schools report- 
ing had enrollments as follows: general 
courses in aviation, 5,305 boys, 2,340 
girls; industrial courses, . 16,545 boys, 
1,675 girls; vocational courses in avia- 
tion, 4,116 boys and 604 girls; tech- 
nical courses, 2,174 boys, 148 girls; 
extra curricular activities, 22,887 boys, 
2,102 girls. The report indicates 1,012 
schools equipped with tools and ma- 
chinery; 216 with airplane motors; 184 
with parts of planes; and 86 with com- 
plete planes. The equipment was pur- 
chased with school funds in 244 insti- 
tutions; students’ funds in 138 schools 
and with donations in 162 cases. A 
total of $113,935.40 spent yearly on in- 
struction was reported by the schools, 
and an average of $233,062.44 on sup- 
plies and equipment. An annual amount 
of approximately $9,138.75 is spent on 
extra curricular activities. 

Schools subscribing to aviation 
magazines number 1,650, and_ those 
using aviation textbooks total 7,747. 
In answer to the question, “Do in- 
structors use aviation subject matter as 
a conveyor for such subjects as history, 
geography, mathematics, physics, etc.?” 
1,309 answered “yes” and 2,411 “no.” 

These figures point out, the report 
says, “the woeful lack of organized 
effort on the part of educational insti- 
tutions in satisfying the curiosity and 
interest of boys and girls in aviation, 
and in using that interest to motivate 
the whole learning process . . . Be- 
cause of its national importance, it 
would appear that the opportunity to 
encourage interest in aviation through 
organized information and organized 
activities should not be overlooked.” 

On the subject of soaring or power- 
less flying, the report points to the 
record of 405 miles for soaring held 
by Russia, and the altitude record of 
21,939 feet held by Germany. In the 
U. S., the record for distance is 212 
miles and for altitude, 6,806 feet. 
It is estimated that fully 75% of 
Germany’s young people are able to 
fly gliders. 

“By 1927, a few public schools were 
participating in the training of young 
men for aviation through unsatisfactory 
courses of automobile work combined 
with aircraft engine work,” the Office 
of Education explains. “Some private 
schools followed this plan and were 
only in part successful for it was dis- 
covered that the standards of the two 
industries do not mix.” 

Nearly 7,000 individuals were being 
trained in aviation subjects in federally 
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aided schools last year, it is reported, 
but with rapid expansion as a possi- 
bility, the need for a more expansive 
long-range training program is felt in 
order to provide skilled personnel to 
meet problems of the industry. 

“The immediate prospect of large 
scale expansion of aircraft manufac- 
turing through an increase of private 
flying, commercial airlines and mili- 
tary services presages the inauguration 
of expansion of training facilities for 
aviation mechanics Through 
definite apprenticeship and adequately 
planned long-time mechanics programs, 
technically trained mechanics who can 
assume leadership in the industry later 
need to be trained. It is in personnel 
needs that difficulties will arise in an 
expansion program of the industry.” 

Figures for universities and colleges 
gathered by the Office of Education 
show. that out of a total of 1,770 such 
institutions, 1,022 report offering 109 
courses, with 519 subjects. Enroll- 
ment in the courses totals 9,847. Only 
19 schools have flight training instruc- 
tion. In equipment, 94 report wind 
tunnels, 513 own aircraft engines, 84 
have planes and 94 other schools have 
various other kinds of equipment. 
Among the universities and colleges 
are 21 faculty members with student 
flying licenses, 12 solo licenses, 
25 private flying licenses and 54 li- 
censes of other designations. Student 
license holders, totaling 350, include 
207 solo, 149 private and 85 other. 
Twelve faculty members and 123 
students hold glider certificates. The 
110 college clubs have 2,371 members, 
with equipment including 32 gliders, 
17 planes and 11 tow cars. 





Family Circle 





The DeLeo family keeps together 
by radio. First Officer John P. DeLeo 
flies the Seattle-Washington route for 
United Air Lines. His father, R. J. 
DeLeo is agent for the Alaska Steam- 
ship Co. at Cordova, Alaska, and listens 
to his son as the latter talks with 
ground stations. Some 2,000 miles sepa- 
rate the two but the father listens in 
on every flight. The above photo shows 
son explaining to his father what 
plane-ground radio voice communi- 
cation is all about on the occasion of 
the elder DeLeo’s visit to Seattle re- 
cently. 
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Safety Board Reports 
on 99 Accidents 


A second group of accident reports, 
99 in number, including for the most 
part minor crashes occurring between 
Aug. 22 and Sept. 19, 1938, were re. 
leased by the CAA’s Air Safety Board 
on Mar. 6. The report concerning the 
Frank Hawks accident was the only 
one of the group involving a fatality, 

An analysis of the crashes based 
upon the flying experience of the pilots 
is as follows: 

Piiots with less than 10 hrs., 5 acci- 
dents. 

Pilots with 11 to 50 hrs., 15 accidents 
Pilots with 51 to 100 hrs., 13 accidents 
Pilots with 101 to 200 hrs., 17 acci- 


dents. 

Pilots with 201 to 1,000 hrs., 27 acci- 
dents. 
Pilots with 1,000 hrs. or more, 20 acci- 
dents. : 

Only six of the accidents involved 
serious injuries, and 10 involved minor 


injuries. In three instances, the col. 
lision of two planes contributed to 
crashes. One of the collisions occurred 


in the air and the other two during 
take-off. 


Texas Cities Press 


For New Air Route 


Fort Worth, Mar. 3—Representative 
of seven Texas cities met with dele; 
of the Denver Chamber of Commerce 
here today during the Southwest Avia- 
tion Conference to develop plans for 
the establishment of a new ne 
route from San Antonio to Denver via 
San Angelo, Big Spring, Lubbock 
Amarillo and Pueblo. 

Called by Tom W. Cotten, chair 
of the Amarillo aviation committee, th 
group decided to meet in Washington 
March 27 to present pleas to Con- 
gressmen, the Post Office Department 
and the Civil Aeronautics Authority for 
the development of the route. 

Present at the conference were T 
Cotten, Roy Cullum, Milton C 
Homer Wheeler of Amarillo; 
Greene, Dr. P. W. Malone, R. F. § 
merhorn, Big Spring, Tex.; John 
Baxter Ireland. of Denver; Howell Jonts 
and Fred Harmon, San Antonio; D. H 
Byrd, of Dallas; R. F. Hinchey, W 
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Price, Richard Shinkle and M. R. Smith 
of Lubbock; Richard Furman and J.C 
U 


Bissett of Corpus Christi; and C 
Patterson of Fort Worth. 

Tom E. Braniff, president of Br 
Airways, informed the group 
had just filed for that route and 
to date no other airline had evid 
interest in that particular territor 
“We are ready, able and willing t 
provide the service you desire,” he sa 








Government Publications 


The National Bureau of Standards 
Technical News Bulletin for February 
includes summaries of recent papers 
on “Relation of photogrammetric map- 
ping,” “Fractionation. of petroleum | 
and “Composition of a midcontinen: 
petroleum fraction.” 

A resume titled “Credit Situ 
Abroad,” with reports from Ame 
foreign commerce officers and Am te 
can consular officers, was announcee 
Feb. 11 by the Bureau of Foreign an¢ 
Domestic Commerce. 

On Feb. 14 the National Bureau of 
Standards issued copies of Douglas Fr 
Plywood (Domestic Grades) Commer 
cial Standard CS45-36. 
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Feather-Weight Radio 








Above is the 43-pound radio receiv- 
ing and transmitting set which will be 
carried as an auxiliary to the standard 
equipment on Imperial Airways’ trans- 
Atlantic flying boats this summer. The 
set was designed by Squadron Leader 
E. F. Turner, radio superintendent for 
Imperial. 
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Radio Net Work Will Link Land, 
Air and Water at Martin Plant 


A short wave radio telephone net- 
work for intercommunication has been 
delivered to the Glenn L. Martin Co. 
at Baltimore by the Western Electric 
Co. to simultaneously link land, air 
and water while the Martin flying boats 
undergo development test flights. 


The Martin plant at Middle River is 
within a short distance of tide-water, 
and a paved runway on company prop- 
erty leads from the main assembly hall 
to a launching ramp on an inlet from 
the Chesapeake Bay where flying ships 
take water for close supervision and 
observation. Dock facilities are pro- 
vided on either side of the launching 
ramp. The location provides oppor- 
tunity for use of radio communication. 

Intended primarily as a safety tool 
for establishing communication during 
such flights, the new system permits 
continuous contact between the aircraft 
under test, a service boat patrolling 
the test area, Mr. Martin's yacht 
Glenmar and telephone extensions in 
the manufacturing plant. Thus by 
means of the network, the engineer 
in the plant can consult freely with 
observers aboard the plane, and in 
addition, both pilot and engineer can 
give and receive instructions from the 
surface craft. 

A common frequency for use by all 
radio units in the system, in effect, 
puts them on a “party line” basis 
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Name Title 


Howard Railey, Confidential clerk to G. Grant Mason 


Jean, Clark, Secretary to Harllee Branch 


Roseanna McQuesten, Secretary to Robert Hinckley 
Jane Davis, Secretary to G. Grant Mason 
Katharine S. Foley, Secretary to Edward J. 
Catherine S. Russell, Secretary to Oswald Ryan 
ice Adams, Secretary to Administrator C. M. Hester 


Con 






Charles Stuart Guthrie, General counsel 

Paul J. Prizzell, Coordinator and secretary 

E. S. Ridley, Chief. Economic Compliance Division 
Bryan M. Jacobs, Director, Bureau of Safety Regulation 


R. 9 


James C 
Walter W. 
Austin 
W. R 


LeMat, Chief, 
J. Naylor, Director, 
Behn, Chief, Finance Section 


Dick Carlson, Director of personnel ...... 

R. L. Cox, Chief, Classification and Records Section 

C. M, Estep, Chief, Office Service Division 

E. R. Ryan, Chief, Purchasing and Property Section 

R. R. Reining, Chief, Records Division .............sesssee: 
C. B. Allen (acting), Director, Statistics and information .... 
Floyd Brinkley, Chief. Publications and Statistics Division 
John Stuart, Chief, Information Division 


Stafford Kernan, Chief, Statistics Section 


John Parker, Chief, Publications Section 


John Groves, Chief, Flight Information Section 
Catherine O'Malley, Chief, Editorial Section 


Grove Webster, Chief, Private Flying Division 

J. C. Edgerton, Chief, Analysis Section .. 

J. B. Jaynes, Chief, Certificate and inspection 

E. L. Yuravich, Chief, Air Carrier Inspection Section 
E. S. Adams, Chief, Medical Section .... 

A. S. Koch, Chief, General Inspection Section 


George W. Vest, Chief, Regulation and Enforcement Division 


J. H. Brown, Chief. Enforcement Section 


Raymond W. Stough, Assistant Director, Bureau of Economics Regulation 
Prank Crozier, Chief, Accounts and Analysis Division A ae 
A. H. Gilbert, Chief, Analysis and Research Section 


E. A 


. > J. Fay, Chief. Tariffs Section 


Gates, Chief, International 


Thomas Bourne, Chief, Airways 
Arthur Hook, Chief, Survey Section .. 









& Chief, Radio Section 
O. Preil, 


Non-Civil Service CAA Salaries 


At the request of the House Committee on Appropriations at the time 
¢ were being held on the 1940 CAA budget, the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority placed in the record a list of the names, titles and salaries of 
and employes occupying positions exempted from the civil-service 
by the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. 


Boutelle, Assistant director, Bureau of Safety Regulation 
Howard F, Rough, Director of regional offices 
L. Welch Pogue, Assistant general counsel 
Sinnigen, Chief, Planning and Procedure Division 
Planning Section 

Budget and accounts 


Division 
Edward M. Weld. Chief. Foreign Arrangements Section 
_ P. Van Zandt, Chief, Foreign Economic Research Section 
Charles I. Stanton, Director, Bureau Federal Airways 
Engineer Division 


! Chief. Maintenance Section 
Earl F. Ward, Chief. Airways Operation Division 
Eugene Sibley, Chief, Communications Section 
G. A. Gilbert. Chief, Airway Traffic Control Section 
Pred Smith, Chief, Airway Traffic Control Section 
Richard E. Gazley, Chief. Technical Development Division 


This list is as follows: 
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during tests, and additional frequencies 
in the marine radio telephone band 
will enable boats to contact the U. S. 
Coast Guard. In addition the Glenmar 
is provided with complete facilities for 
communicating with telephones on 
shore through the Bell System coastal 
harbor radio telephone stations. Fifty- 
watt marine radio transmitters, equipped 
with voice-operated relays for auto- 
matically switching from “send’’ to 
“receive,” are installed in the two ves- 
sels and at the plant. Standard air- 
craft equipment also is employed in 
the planes but this apparatus has been 
converted for portable use so it may 
be shifted quickly from one plane to 
another. 


CAA RADIO STATIONS 
Equipment for 8 New Locations Pur- 
chased from Radio Receptor Co. 

The CAA on Feb. 24 approved ex- 
penditure of $85,965 for radio and 
electrical equipment for eight more ra- 
dio range stations, out of the $2,000,- 
000 authorized to be contracted for in 
the current fiscal year, with payment to 
come out of the 1940 appropriation. 

The equipment, to be purchased from 
Radio Receptor Co., Inc., will be in- 
stalled at Sioux City and Huron on the 
Omaha-Bismarck airway; at Palacios and 
Beaumont, Tex., on the Corpus Christi- 
Houston-New Orleans airway; at Arlie, 
Tex., on the Amarillo-Fort Worth air- 
way; at Douglas, Wyo., on the Chey- 
enne-Billings airways; at Watertown, 
S. D., on the Huron-Minneapolis air- 
way, and at Caribou, Me., on the 
Bangor-Caribou airway. Equipment is 
of the medium-power loop type. 


Carlsons Sail 





Mr. and Mrs. Raymond M. Carlson, 
shown above, have sailed for England 
where Mr. Carlson, chief engineer of 
Tayloreraft Aviation Corp., Alliance, 
O., will assist in securing British air 
regulation approval for the British- 
built Taylorcraft airplane being con- 
structed under license in England, Mr. 
Carlson has been with Taylorcraft since 
its inception. 


RCA Station 
Operation of a new 200-watt experi- 
mental broadcasting station near the 
Camden plant of RCA Manufacturing 
Co. Inc. will start soon to be used for 





general research work in connection 
with development of equipment for 
aviation communication. Transmitter 


will use ultra high frequency channels 
to avoid static and interference 





Canada. 


The 1939 Edition 
AIRPORT DIRECTORY 


afriendtothosewho fly . . . 


No matter whether you fly North, South, 
East or West, you will find the Directory of 
inestimable value in supplying information 
and photographs of your airports of desti- 
nation and the fields along your routes. 
Also, its radio data, state airport maps, 
and other pertinent material will prove of 


value time and time again. 


Send for your copy now! If you are a certi- 
fied pilot be sure to give your certificate 
number. Price per copy $2.00 in U. S. and 
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ITALY’S ATLANTIC 
PLANE IS READY 


Cant Z.509 Constructed for Mail 
Flights Via Southern Route; 
Holds 8 Records 

The Cant Z.509, Italian flying boat 
constructed especially for mail flights 
across the south Atlantic, holds eight 
international speed records, established 
on Mar. 30, 1938. 

Italy is contemplating trans-Atlantic 
flights this year to South America in 
competition with routes of French and 
German companies. British interests 
also are planning similar routes to 
South America. 

The Italian seaplane, designed by 
Filippo Zappata, is constructed in the 
Cantieri Riuni ti dell’ Adriatico, Officine 
Aeronautiche, Monfalcone. It is a six- 
place double-float plane, three-engined, 
with monoplane wing and tail unit. 

The double float is used to keep the 
plane in line by the escort of two spare 
floats, without dismounting the pas- 
senger cabin for boat inspection. Fuel 
tanks are in the wings. The hyperlife 
system is said to permit descent over 
water surfaces of limited dimensions 
by reducing start-off and descending 
velocity to the rate of approximately 
1,000 kilometers per hour. 

The three radial engines, which may 
be either Fiat A.80 RC.40 or Fiat .80 
RC.20, have an output of 1,000 hp. 
each at 13,123 ft. and 6,562 ft. respec- 
tively. Oil tanks are situated near the 
engines in order to permit cooling of 
the oil. 

The floats are of metal, said to be of 
dimensions that insure 100% floatabil- 
ity margin, and are divided into water- 
tight compartments. 

Specifications of Cant Z.509 follow: 


RE vs 98-00 6-400e0s008 62.8 ft. 
. y. BRT 93 ft. 
DD. ccaneuenseasune 24.67 ft. 
Supporting sq. surface 1076.4 sq. ft. 
Usual total weight .. 36,366 Ibs. 
Maximum total weight 38,570 Ibs. 
Weight empty ........ 22,040 Ibs. 
Service, crew and radio 

BE evescecescocees 1,763 Ibs. 
Mail, 2,204 lbs. or: 

6 passengers with 

ea 1,322 Ibs 

rrr 882 lbs 

aE.  sidpweweteewa neared 10,359 lbs 
eS ae 14,326 lbs 


Flight Characteristics 
Minimum ground speed 


Te TS wccscesece 81 mph. 
Maximum ground speed 205 mph. 
Maximum speed. at 

TE 2. ehasnceeese 260 mph. 
Theoretical ceiling .... 24,606 ft. 


The seaplane “can easily carry a con- 
siderably heavier load” above the 36,- 
366 Ibs. given in specifications, accord- 
ing to its makers. 

A double pilot's seat is located with 
the instruments in front of the foremost 
bulkhead. Between the bulkheads are 
the wireless station and the luggage 
hold, and behind the third bulkhead is 
the passenger cabin. Chairs are arranged 
in three rows of two chairs each. The 
entrance is at the cabin’s rear, and 
toward the extreme stern is the toilet 
room, space for store and the luggage 


hold. 


Naval Staff Changes 


Capt. John Henry Towers, former 
assistant chief in the Naval high com- 
mand, has been promoted to rear 
admiral and to the head of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics. Rear-Adm. 
Arthur B. Cooke, outgoing chief of 
the Bureau, is new commander of the 
aircraft scouting force in place of 
Rear-Adm. Charles A. Blakeley. Re- 
lieving Vice-Adm. James O. Richard- 
son, Rear-Adm. Blakeley will com- 
mand the aircraft battle force, Adm. 
Harold R. Stark succeeds Adm. Wil- 
liam D. Leahy as chief of Naval 
operations. 
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09, Italy hopes to bid for 
France 





and Germany have operated scheduled service to Brazil and the Argentine 
for some years. Great Britain and Italy are planning to enter the international 


competition at an early date. 


Italy’s Swiftest Transport 


The 18-passenger twin-engined Fiat G18V, has been announced by the Italian 
government as that country’s fastest air transport. 





Four Imperial Cabot Boats Launched 
for Atlantic; to Refuel in Mid-Air 


While no definite dates have been 
fixed for the first trans-Atlantic flights 
by Imperial Airways from England, the 
British have launched four flying boats 
especially constructed for the trans-At- 
lantic service and hope to begin flights 
in June. The route will be by way of 
Botwood, Newfoundland, Montreal and 
New York. 

British announcements to date have 
frankly admitted that only mail will be 
carried and while much has been said 
about the four Cabot class flying boats 
to be used, little is yet known of their 
performance characteristics. Earlier an- 
nouncements to the effect that an Alba- 
tross four-engined landplane would be 
used for the Atlantic this year have been 
changed and these landplanes are now 
being assigned to the London-Paris 
route, probably because the range was 
not sufficient to guarantee crossing the 
ocean with load. 

The new flying boats, which in real- 
ity are strengthened and heavier ships 
of the Short Brothers fleet of which the 
ill-fated Cavalier was an example, are 
known as the Cabot, the Caribou, the 
Connemara and the Clyde. In order 


to extend the flying range, these boats 
are to be refuelled in mid-air. 

Each of the new ships will be able 
to ascend from the water with 1,500 
gallons of fuel in the tanks, according 
to British sources, and to accept up to 
1,000 gallons additional in flight from 
a special “tanker” airplane. Structural 
strength over the Cavalier class has been 
strengthened considerably; in fact the 
new boats weigh about 3,000 pounds 
more. 

The Bristol Perseus sleeve-valve 
motors are expected, according to The 
Aeroplane, to consume less fuel than the 
Pegasuses, “but the real merits of the 
class as long-range carriers only come 
out when fuelled in the air to 53,000 
pounds.” In other words, the ship will 
take off with a total weight of 46,000 
pounds and take on an additional 7,000 
pounds in the air. 

First flight is to be made by the Cabot 
with Capt. of Air Marine J. C. Kelly 
Rogers in command. A retractable, 
transparent dome which rises above the 
roof of the aircraft so that the navi- 
gators can take bearings on the stars, 
is one of the new devices incorporated 
in the fleet. 





Imperial’s Cabot for the Atlantic 





Airways. They are similar to the Cavalier, flown on the Bermuda run, but 
have longer flying range and greater payload. 














TULSA FETES GUESTS 
Roscoe Turner and Tommy Ryan 

Honored at Smoker ‘ 
Tulsa, Okla., Mar. 1—Col. Roscog 
Turner and Thomas Fortune Ryan II] 
executive v.p. of Mid-Continent Air. 
lines, were among the guests of the 
aviation committee of the Tulsa 
Chamber of Commerce tonight at an 
informal smoker attended by 150 per. 
sons. Many of those present were on 
their way to the Southwest Av : 
Conference at Forth Worth. 
W. G. Skelly, well known oi! man 
and head of the Spartan aircraft ang 
school 


interests, was toastmaster 
Among the guests were John § 
Wynne, attorney for Mid-Continen: 
of Washington; Wayne W. Par sh. 
editor of AMERICAN AVIATION; J]. ¥ 
Miller, general manager of Mid-Con 
tinent; Ben Edwards, sales manage 


of Mid-Continent; C. C. Thompson 
assistant to the president of Unite 
Air Lines; C. R. Mooney, of 
Kansas City Chamber of Comn 
Robert Turner, brother of Ros 
Turner, and John Graves and 
Swiggart of TWA. 


TULSA PROTESTS CU’ 
Chamber Asks Congress to Restore 
Million to Air Mail Budget 
Tulsa, Okla., Mar. 7—The directors 
of the Tulsa chamber of commer 

adopted today a strong resolution 
ing Oklahoma's representatives in ( 
gress to investigate the $1,000,0 
duction in the Post Office air mai 
budget for 1940 and to seek the restor 
tion of that sum before the budg 
finally approved. The resolution p 
out that Oklahoma, along with 
states, will mot secure needed a 
facilities unless the reduction 
stored. 

The action was proposed t 
aviation committee of which F. FE 
Bernsen is chairman and signed by F 
W. Thornton, president of the chamber 


AIR BASE PERMITS GIVEN 
PAA, Air France Granted Permission 
to Land at Lisbon and In the 
Azores 

Two permits issued recently 
Portuguese government hastened steps 
toward new trans-Atlantic air € 
Pan American officials were advised on 
Feb. 27 that a permit to establ 
bases at Lisbon and in the Azores had 
been issued. PAA will be allow 
operate its own radio and meteorolog 
ical services under supervision 
Portuguese Navy. 

Air France obtained a permit 
the Portuguese government for 
flights across the Atlantic and aut 
zation for landings at Lisbon and + 
Azores, the French Air Ministry an 
nounced. The permit extends throug 
the 1939 season. 





Well Blow Me Down! 
Noted around the world fo 
aeronautical research, Dr. George 
W. Lewis, director of aerona 
research for the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, has evi- 
dently found still another use for 
airports. Testifying before — the 
House appropriations committ 
what is being done in Germany, Dr 
Lewis is quoted in the record 
saying: “They have built in Berlin 4 
world airport that cost over 10 m! 
lion dollars. It is a tremen 
thing, and they are planning t 
erate airplanes from that air} 
Such an innovation would | 
ably even be found useful in this 

country. 














P. S. Blame the official hearing 
reporter; he left off the remaincet 
of the good doctor's sentence 

— 
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First Use of the Scale Model 
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For the first time in airplane construction the Glenn L. Martin Company of 
Baltimore has constructed a flyable, man-carrying, small-scale advance model for 
flight testing prior to constructing the full-sized ship. The two top photos above 
show the quarter-scale prototype while the lower photo shows the full-size flying 
boat constructed after the scale model had fully proven the design and characteris- 
ties of the proposed boat. The ship is the XPBM-1, a gull-winged patrol bomber 
built for the U. S. Navy. It is a twin motored monoplane of 18 tons gross weight. 
a wing span of 118 feet and an overall length of 78 feet motored with double 
bank engines of high horsepower rating. Distinctive feature of the ship is the “gull- 
shape” of its wings which curve upward from the hull. The scale model was com- 
pleted and tested in 1937 and the full-scale ship was launched just recently. The 
new boat, according to Glenn L. Martin, exhibited the identical characteristics 
recorded during the series of tests conducted by the scale model. 








Shedding Coats at the Warm End of the Line 




































_TWA has inaugurated a policy of conducting board of directors meeting at 
various cities along the TWA system. Above are seven directors and officials 
arriving in Los Angeles for the first board meeting the company has ever held 
on the Pacifie Coast. 

lt wouldn’t have been a perfect picture without Hostess Adele Jenkins col- 
lecting the overcoats. Left to right are: John G. Hertz, Sr., New York; Tom B. 
Wilson, chairman of the board; Leland Hayward, motion picture executive, 
Hollywood; Nelson Talbot, Dayton, O., Frank G. Wilson, v. p. and treasurer, 
Kansas City; Jack Frye, president; and Paul E. Richter, vice-president 
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French Claim 260 MPH. Cruising for 
This 4-Engined Potez 662 


rae 





The four-engined Potez 662, shown 


above, is now undergoing tests in 
France before being placed in service on 
the Air France routes. Powered by 


four air-cooled Gnome-Rhone engines 
of 680 hp. each, the ship is a low- 
winged cantilever monoplane derived 
from the Potez 661. 

Its principal characteristics are 
 écesnces ‘ te f. 6 in. 
Be ostsncee iin - ..688 sq. ft 
Weight, empty ‘ - 7 tons 
Weight, fuel 114 tons 
Total weight ...814 tons 
Paying load 1 ton 
Load per sq. ft 24 ibs 


Load per hp. .. se06 -7 Ibs 

Passenger capacity is 12 plus crew of 
two. With a flying range of 600 miles 
and ceiling of 20,000 feet, the company 
claims a cruising speed of 260 miles 


Transport 


per hour at 13,000 feet altitude and a 
maximum speed of 295 miles per hour. 
The four engines produce a total of 
2,720 hp. and the power per square 
foot is 4 hp. The plane has retractable 
landing gear and tail wheel, double 
rudder and variable pitch propellers. It 
is of all-metal construction, interchange- 
able parts, has trail-edge flaps to facili- 
tate landing and soundproofing and 
air-conditioning. Notable feature is 
relatively short flying range and small 
passenger capacity combined with ex- 
ceptionally high speed 


Soviet Air Chief 

Moscow. Mar. 15—Valentia Grizobu- 
jova, 28-year-old woman flyer, has been 
appointed chief of the international 
airlines department of the Soviet civil 
air fleet 


Woman is 


» > a aie aie aie ae ae ae ae ae ae aes 


BEHIND THE SCENES 


10 years ago United Air Lines established the Boeing 


School of Aeronautics at Oakland, California to train men 


specifically for service in air transportation. 


Since then 


the school has graduated 1082 men. most of whom are ac- 


tively employed in the aviation industry. 


But the Boeing School serves a broader purpose as well. 


For the past five years United Air Lines has used it to 


carry out a systematized and thorough program of em- 


ployee education. 


United gives employees free opportunity io keep abreast 


of developments in their respective fields and qualify for 


advancement, through special home and seminar study 


courses administered by members of the Boeing School 


faculty. 


In maintaining this service United believes it is ful- 


filling a definite obligation to its employees, and in re- 


turn, receiving more efficient service from them. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 
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tion” but the current session of Congress probably will end early in the 
summer. It is not easy to obtain appropriations during the closing days 
of a Congressional session and certainly the CAA is not prepared at the 
moment, nor will it be prepared in the near future, to present an 
expansion program to an appropriation committee. 

We have stated before, and are willing to repeat here, that in our 
opinion the first duty of the CAA—the issuance of certificates of con- 
venience and necessity to existing airlines—could have been accomplished 
with dispatch months ago. Most of the certificates have now been issued 
but the mandate of Congress was so clear in this respect that there 
seems little actual reason for the delay. The matter of mail pay increases 
was the second principal task and it was understood that temporary in- 
creases would be granted where justifiable without much delay and 
without extended study. But the rate hearings became protracted studies 
involving as much effort and expense as though they were intended for 
a complete review of the rate structure. To prepare its case for a 
“temporary” rate increase to stave off a crisis cost one airline $15,000 
in additional expenses. Certainly no one expected the CAA to be a 
Santa Claus handing out rate increases indiscriminately but neither did 
the carriers expect to be involved in costly permanent rate structure 
studies at this time. 

The net result is that hearings on new routes and the formulation of 
an expansion policy have been pushed into the future. It is quite true 
that some of the larger airlines are not anxious to have hearings con- 
ducted on applications for new routes for which they have applied and 
over which they eventually want to operate service. But there are 
many other existing and prospective companies who are patiently 
waiting to be heard and anxious to begin service in the public interest. 
If no appropriation request is made at the current session of Congress 
it will be this time next year before the money can be appropriated 
and not until after July 1, 1940, before the funds can actually be ap- 
plied for air mail. This is a long time away. 

The respective functions of the CAA and of the Post Office Depart- 
ment are not altogether clear in the Civil Aeronautics Act and we only 
hope that friction between the two agencies does not develop. We have 
no doubt that First Assistant Postmaster General W. W. Howes was not 
too pleased at the House committee’s statement that the Post Office “‘is 
purely that of an adviser” in the matter of certificates of convenience 
and necessity. This much is clear: the Act directs the CAA (1) to order 
fair and reasonable air mail rate adjustments (regardless of whether or 
not there is money to pay them in current appropriations) and (2) to 
authorize new routes, when in the opinion of the CAA they are “in 
the public interest, and in accordance with the public convenience and 
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necessity.” On the side of the Post Office Department it seems clear 
that it has full charge of frequencies and schedules. But the leadership 
in formulating an expansion policy must come from the CAA—and it 
is on this policy that appropriations for the future depend. The $1,000,. 
000 reduction was a blow both to the Post Office Department which is 
geared for expansion and to the cities and communities who are waiting 
air mail service. The next move appears to be up to the CAA. 


End the Free Service 
HE public today is receiving an air mail service far better than the 

! service purchased for it by the government. 

There are eight or nine trips daily by each of three airlines 
between New York and Chicago. Air mail is carried on all trips. But 
only three of these trips (on an average) are pay trips. The remainder 
are “credit” trips and the mail on such trips is “credited’’ to the pay 
schedules. The joker in this somewhat complicated arrangement is that 
the pay trips are often loaded up to the maximum pay allowance and 
oftentimes are over the maximum. Consequently the public has not only 
had much air mail transported for which the carrier has received no pay, 
but the mail is placed on the next outbound schedule regardless of 
whether that trip is a pay trip. 

United Air Lines which has always carried the heaviest mail load be. 
tween New York and Chicago (including large quantities without 
pay), has applied for a pound mile rate to supplant the present air- 
plane mile rate with a top limit. The pound mile rate is receiving 
serious attention both by the Civil Aeronautics Authority and by the 
Post Office Department. It would seem to be workable only for those 
routes having a total of four or more schedules of all classes per day 
Thus the one, two or three-a-day schedule routes would not be affected 

The airlines have long wanted to “get out from under” the credit 
trips. They have even considered informing the government that they 
will not carry mail on non-pay trips. The pound mile rate would seem 
to be an excellent solution to the whole problem for the Post Office 
Department, the carriers and the public. The Post Office could then 
put mail on all schedules and the airlines would be paid for mail actually 
carried. Loads would be evened up to some extent. The public would 
benefit by more frequent service. 

At the present time the Post Office Department must ask Congress 
for funds for each additional air mail schedule. Congress would not 
approve nine pay schedules between New York and Chicago per day per 
airline. A pay schedule, as such, is costly. But the pound mile ar 
rangement would provide reasonable pay for mail carried (assuming th 
pound mile rate itself to be fair) and would eliminate the restrictive 
difficulties of designated pay trips. Today the government is providing 
the public with excellent air mail service at the carriers’ expense. The 
CAA has the opportunity to correct this unreasonable and unfair con 
dition. 


The Lesson Behind Sunnyvale 


HE House of Representatives, on recommendation of its Committee 

j on Appropriations, took rather astounding action on Wednesday, 

March 22. To those of us in the industry who are aware of the 
importance of fundamental aeronautical research as the mainspring for 
the building up of air strength, it seems rather inconceivable in these 
critical days that a branch of Congress would refuse to appropriate funds 
for a $10,000,000 research laboratory which the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics desired to build at Sunnyvale, Cal. Such action 
was a stunning blow. 

It would be easy to lambast Congress on the grounds that it was 
stifling aviation progress but this isn’t the answer at all. No member 
of Congress would knowingly and intentionally vote against any measure 
essential to the betterment and defense of the nation. Congressmen 
are human beings who are reasonable enough when they know the facts 
By and large they are sincere, and while politics and partisanship play 
a part in many domestic legislative matters, the Congress generally acts 
as a unit when the welfare of the nation in the international scene ts at 
stake. The elimination of the Sunnyvale project by the House, then, can 
be attributed to lack of understanding of the international and aero- 
nautical issues involved. 

Certainly it would be unfair to the N. A. C. A., however, to say 
that this agency failed to put up a strong argument before the appropri 
tions committee. Dr. George W. Lewis, the research director; Dr 
Vannevar Bush, vice chairman and president of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington; Major General H. H. Arnold, Chief of the Army Att 
Corps, and John Victory, secretary, all emphasized the need of additional 
research facilities in convincing fashion. ; 

Future wars will be won before they are fought, Dr. Lewis pointes 
out. They will be fought in the research laboratories, the experimental 
development laboratories and in the production factories. Germany ' 
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THE EDISON INSTITUTE. Ded/- 
cation of the Wright Brothers Home 
and Shop in Greenfield Village. Pub- 
lished by The Edison Institute. 

On April 16, 1938, the home and 
shop of the Wright Brothers were dedi- 
cated in Henry Ford’s Greenfield Vil- 
lage at Dearborn, Mich. There was 
quite a ceremony and the event captured 
national attention. Now the Edison In- 
stitute has published a book containing 
the principal addresses given that day 
and in all due restraint it would be 
dificult to produce a more attractive 
work. There are valuable photographs, 
a foreword which describes the first 
flight Dec. 17, 1903, and the addresses 
by William J. Cameron, Dr. George 
Lewis, Col. Frank P. Lahm, Walter R. 
Brookins and Griffith Brewer. It is 
good to have books such as this for 
one’s aeronautical library and the Edi- 
son Institute is to be complimented 
highly for the job it has done in per- 
petuating the story of the Wright 
Brothers and of the Dearborn cere- 
monies in this manner. 


Obituary 


WILLIAM A. SPROTTE, secretary- 
treasurer of Parks Air College, East St. 
Louis, IL, since 1929, died Feb. 5 after 
a six weeks’ illness. 

FREDERICK O. Y. FETTERMAN, pri- 
vate pilot and aeronautical engineering 
instructor, died near Floyd Bennett 
Airport, Brooklyn, when he bailed out 
of a plane at less than 200 ft. from the 
ground. Fetterman, 38, was instructor 
in aeronautics in a Manhattan high 
school. 
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House Votes Down Sunnyvale Project 


In rather peremptory manner the 
House sub-committee on deficiencies 
refused to recommend funds for the 
construction of a new laboratory at 
Sunnyvale, Cal.. for the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics and 
the House on Mar. 22 passed the second 
deficiency bill without restoring the 
project. 

The NACA has proposed to spend 
$10,000,000 for a west coast research 
center—admittedly one of the outstand- 
ing needs for development of aviation 
—of which $4,000,000 was to be ap- 
propriated immediately. The President 
asked for the funds in a special mes- 
sage. The project was strongly sup- 
ported by both the Army and the Navy 
as a necessary adjunct to defense prepa- 
rations. The House did approve, how- 
ever, an additional $2,140,000 for the 
construction of a small wind tunnel, a 
structural research laboratory and a 
300-mile-per-hour wind tunnel at Lang- 
ley Field, all supplemental to the 
regular NACA appropriation. 

Fully aware that failure of Congress 
to provide funds for the Sunnyvale 
laboratory will seriously handicap 
American aeronautical advancement in 
the face of constantly increasing re- 
search abroad, efforts were being made 
as this issue went to press to get the 
funds restored in the Senate measure. 
Hearings are to be held shortly and 
a number of Federal agencies will join 
in pleading the Sunnyvale case. 

The House sub-committee’s 
said in part: 


report 





spending four to six times as much money on aeronautical research as 
the United States, he said, and Italy has its mew city of Guidonia ex- 
clusively for these activities and Russia has its Aero-Hydrodynamical 


Institute at Moscow with more than 3,500 workers. 


In Germany, he 


pointed out, “they never issue a budget; if they want a wind tunnel 
the matter is simply presented, one man looks at it, and says ‘O. K.’ and 


that is all there 1s to it. 


It is started the next day.” 


In the United States there are twelve men who comprise the sub- 
committee on deficiencies of the House committee on appropriations. 


The Sunnyvale project came to them for approval. 


These twelve men, 


in the course of a few hours, heard the evidence and made their decisions. 
The hearings clearly show a lack of basic understanding of the importance 
of aeronautical research in the world today, of a realization that wars 
today are fought in the research laboratories and not on the traditional 


battleground of the past. 


Aviation’s big task today is to inform the men who guide the nation’s 
appropriations. As we have pointed out numerous times in these columns 
it is all well and good to hold one aviation conference after another, 
but the real task is yet in front of those who understand the dominant 


power of the air today. 


The men in Congress have not been informed. 


The dictator countries clearly recognized the power of the air some 


years ago and have worked with single-minded purpose. 
the process of informing is educational. 


In a democracy 
Should not aviation concentrate 


on giving the Congress a glimpse into aviation’s machinery, of letting 


Congress in on the most dramatic story of today? 


Recently the North- 


west Airlines oxygen-equipped sub-stratosphere Lockheed 14 visited the 


capital. 


Two Congressmen, Jennings Randolph and Carl E. Mapes, 


made a flight to 23,500 feet altitude. It was the second flight Mr. Mapes 


had ever made. 


These men learned about high-altitude flights, they 


learned about the use of oxygen equipment—they came close to one 
phase of aviation by actual experience. This is the type of educational 


work which is helpful. 


As long as aviation is a mystery to Congress, 


so Congress will be wary of being generous to aviation. 
It is to be hoped that the Senate will approve the Sunnyvale project 


and that it will be retained by the ensuing conference committee. 


Ad- 


ditional research facilities are of primary necessity. But whether or not 
the project finally is approved, it would be wise for aeronautical organi- 
zations to spend more time working and less time planning new organiza- 


tions and sitting around tables talking. 


They might take a tip from 


energetic, alert Jack Jouett, president of the ‘Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce, who has done more actual productive work and less talking 


in a month and a half than the industry has seen for a good long time. 





“The committee is not prepared to 
recommend that there be two labora- 
tories 3.000 miles apart, both adminis- 
tered from Washington and both of 
which would engage, in a very large ex- 
tent, upon identical problems ° 
The results expected to flow from two 
establishments rather than from the 
existing one somewhat expanded do not 
seem to warrant the initial expense 
of establishing a dual plant at Sunny- 
vale or the subsequent expense that 
would ensue on account of its main- 
tenance and operation.” 

Dr. George W. Lewis, NACA re- 
search director, pointed out that Lang- 
ley Field is now over-crowded and 
cannot be expanded. He also pointed 
to Germany’s five large research cen- 
ters and the expenditure by Germany 
of four to six times as much as the 
U. S. for aeronautical research. Dr. 
Joseph S. Ames, chairman of the com- 
mittee, submitted strong appeals for a 
new laboratory and Dr. Vannevar Bush, 
vice chairman; John Victory, secretary, 
and Major General H. H. Arnold, 
Chief of the Air Corps, all testified 
to the needs before the sub-committee 


Gov. Earle Accident 
Among 113 Reported 
by Air Safety Board 


The CAA Air Safety Board on Mar. 
13 and 20 submitted reports on 113 non- 
airline accidents, most of which oc- 
curred during September and October 
of last year, and in which there were 
only two fatalities to personnel. 

Among the reports was one involving 
George H. Earle III, former governor of 
Pennsylvania. Earle, his wife and two 
other passengers, crashed near Ambler, 
Pa., on Dec. 25, 1938, in a Waco AVN-8. 
All escaped with minor injuries. Cause 
of the accident is given as “loss of flying 
speed during approach for landing at an 
altitude insufficient to permit recovery.” 
Significant contributing factor was given 
as “overloading of the aircraft to such 
an extent as to adversely affect its flight 
characteristics.” Although the ship's 
payload with full gas tanks is 101 Ibs., 
it left Harrisburg with full tanks, pas- 
sengers weighing 400 lIbs., and pilot 
weighing 245 Ibs., the Safety Board 
said. 

Primary and contributing causes of 
the accidents are given by the ASB as 
follows (in connection with nature of 
crashes): technique, 35; carelessness, 15; 
judgment, 7; material, 21; weather, 10; 
terrain, 24; others, 8. According to 
pilot-hours, the break-down is as fol- 
lows: pilots with 0-10 hrs., 5 accidents; 
11-50 hrs., 28; 51-100 hrs., 17; 101- 
200 hrs., 13; 201-1,000 hrs., 40, and 
over 1,000 hrs., 14. 


*‘Who’s Who’ Solicitation 

Inquiries have been received concern- 
ing the enterprise known as Aviation 
Statistics of America which gives its 
address as “Drawer 451,” Asheville, 
N. C. Robert L. Dowling is listed as 
president. Over signature of Mr. 
Dowling requests have gone to mem- 
bers of the aviation industry for biog- 
raphies which, the letters said, are to 
be published “at an early date” in the 
1939 edition of “Who's Who in Amer- 
ican Aviation.” So far as is known 
there has been no previous edition and 
investigation of Mr. Dowling’s aviation 
activities have not been fruitful. The 
Asheville Chamber of Commerce re- 
plied that Mr. Dowling lived in that 
city several years ago but was believed 
to have moved to Florida. A _ letter 
asking for details of the Institute 
brought no reply up to press time. 
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It must have been a balmy day 
on Jan. 30 when Grant Mason, 
member of the Civil Aeronautics 


Authority, was testifying before the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee. 

Hearings just published reveal 
that while Mr. Mason was discuss- 
ing helicopters Senator Lister Hill 
of Alabama asked: 

“Will you please tell us what a 
helicopter is?” 

Mr. Mason: “It goes straight up 
and straight down without injury to 
anybody.” 

A few minutes later Senator Styles 
Bridges of New Hampshire asked 
Mr. Mason to spell the word heli- 
copter and the records reveal that 
Mr. Mason was able to do so with- 
out injuring anyone. 

Shortly afterward when Mr. Mason 
testified that the Germans had of- 
fered to sell its helicopters to 
France, Senator Bennett Clark of 
Missouri said: 

“Will the Germans be putting 
those helicopters on the planes they 
sold to the French before they put 
them in for themselves?” 

(Some darned fool's going to 
break his neck yet on one of those 
blamed helicopters providing he 
finds out just what one is.) 











Ft. Dix Will Be Permanent 

Ft. Dix, N. J., Mar. 20—It was 
learned here today that Ft. Dix would 
be made a permanent airfield and that 
improvements would be made to the 
extent of $200,000. Three permanent 
runways, large enough to accommodate 
the largest flying craft of the air serv- 
ices, will be built. One will be 3,800 


ft. long and the others 2,000 ft. 
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CERTIFICATES ISSUED 
Northwest and National Get Certificates 
Northwest Airlines and National Airlines received their certificates of convenience 
and necessity from the CAA on Mar. 14. NWA'’s permits are on AM3, Fargo- 
Seattle and AM16, Chicago-Winnipeg, while National's cover AM31, Daytona 
Beach-Miama and AM 39, Jacksonville-New Orleans. 
PAA Trans-Atlantic Hearings Combined 
The CAA announced Mar. 15 that Pan American Airways’ applications for a 
certificate of convenience and necessity and the establishment of a fair and reason- 
able mail rate for trans-Atlantic service will be consolidated into one hearing, which 
will be held before the the Authority on Apr. 3. 


Chicago & Southern Certificate 
The CAA on Mar. 21 issued to Chicago & Southern Air Lines a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity for AM8, Chicago-New Orleans via Peoria, Bloomington, 
Springfield, St. Louis, Memphis, Greenwood and Jackson. 


APPLICATIONS 
American Asks Higher Rates 

American Airlines on Mar. 14 filed application with the CAA requesting that 
32c per mile be set as the base rate for the carriage of air mail over AM4, Dallas- 
Los Angeles, and AM23, Albany-Ft. Worth. AA was the last of the large operators 
to file for increased rates. The company now receives 25c per mile on AM4 and 
23c on AM23. It is requested that the increase be made retroactive to Aug. 22, 
1938. AA now operates three daily round trip mail pay schedules between New 
York and Los Angeles and two such flights between New York and Albany. The 
32c rate requested is to be for average loads of 300 lbs., payment to be increased 
3.2c per 100 lbs. or fraction thereof excess. “As of Jan. 1, 1939, petitioner had 
flown on its system of air mail routes which it operates 46,895,929 airplane miles 
and had transported 1,011,697 passengers a total of 410,236,966 passenger-miles 
without an accident involving a passenger fatality,’ American's application stated. 


International Air Lines Files 
International Air Lines has asked the CAA for a certificate of convenience and 
necessity to operate between Nogales, Ariz., Tucson, Phoenix, Yuma, El Centro and 
San Diego. This company also operates to Mazatland, Mexico. The application 
did not make clear whether the company wants a mail, passenger and express 
certificate, and the CAA has asked clarification. A. R. Borne, Nogales, Ariz., is 
listed as president of International. 


Mid-Continent Seeks New Route 

Application for permission to operate mail, passenger and express service between 
Kansas City and Denver via Salina and Topeka was filed with the CAA by Mid- 
Continent Airlines on Mar. 14, The following net revenues from operations are 
expected during the first five years: $8,317.37 (loss), $3,713.84 (loss), and profits 
of $5,129.96, $17,620.63 and $26,016.00, respectively. One round trip daily with 
Lockheed 10-A aircraft is planned. Continental Air Lines has applied for this route, 
and MCA believes that Braniff also will apply. United Air Lines would serve the 
same territory as part of its requested Des Moines-Denver operation. 


Essair, Inc., Asks Permit 

An Amarillo-Houston mail, passenger and express route, with intermediate stops 
at Lubbock, Big Spring, San Angelo and Austin, was sought Mar. 14 by Essair, 
Inc., in an application to the CAA. The company has been operating intra-state 
passenger and property service since Feb. 8, using a Consolidated Fleetster 20-A. 
During the first five years of operations, the following net profits are expected: 
$1,000, $7,380, $9,180, $9,360 and $11,160, respectively. S. W. Marshall, Jr., 
Republic Bank Building, Dallas, is president; H. L. Kindred, vice president, and 
E. R. Alexander, secretary and treasurer. ‘We do not believe that it is necessary 
for us to receive a revenue air mail contract to operate profitably provided that 
we are not paralleled at a later date; if we secure an air mail contract, paying a 
reasonable revenue, we would plan to purchase new equipment at once; operating 
our present equipment on our present schedules we are perfectly willing to carry 
air mail gratis during a reasonable period to assist the Post Office Department to 
determine more specifically the value of an air mail service on our particular route,” 
the application said. 

EAL Asks New Route 

Eastern Air Lines on Mar. 13 filed application with the CAA for permission to 
conduct mail, passenger and express service between Tallahassee, Fla., and Orlando, 
Fla., via Ocala. One daylight round trip is contemplated, with night flying to 
be done when airway aids permit. For the first five years, EAL expects mail pas- 
enger and express revenues amounting to 68c per airplane mile against operating 
expenses of 66c per mile, leaving a profit of 2c per mile. EAL stated that it is 
“the desire and intention of the applicant to have continuous certification between 
Miami, West Palm Beach, Vero Beach, Orlando, Ocala, Tallahassee and points 
beyond and to operate through service from Tallahassee and points beyond into 
Ocala, Orlando, Vero Beach, West Palm Beach and Miami.” The service will, 
EAL said, be of great benefit because it will “connect points on the east coast of 
Florida through Tallahassee with Birmingham, Memphis and other points to the 
west, midwest and northwest.” 


G & G Airlines Files Application 

G & G Airlines Co., Ltd., (Grand Canyon Airlines) on Mar. 18 filed application 
with the CAA for a certificate of convenience and necessity to transport mail, 
passengers and property in scheduled day operation over a route from Phoenix to 
Boulder City via Prescott, Williams, South Rim Airport (Grand Canyon, Ariz.) 
and Pierce Ferry, and return. As alternate routes, G & G asks (a) Phoenix-Maine 
via Verde Valley and Clemenceau Airport (Jerome, Ariz.); (b) Boulder City- 
South Rim Airport via Red Lake, Cherokee, Seligman and Ashfork, and (c) 
Phoenix-Boulder City via Litchfield, Tonopah, Parker and Needles. Estimated net 
profits during the first five years are listed as follows: $15,522, $32,959, $41,199, 
$49,438 and $57,678, respectively. Planes to be used include two Travelairs, one 
Beechcraft and one Fairchild. G & G describes the mail it will carry as “feeder 
mail” and contemplates a rate of 50c per mile. 
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ORDERS 
Operation Certificate Deadline Extended 


Amendment No. 6 of Civil Air Regulations. 


Extending the period in which ai; 


carriers may apply for an operation certificate from Mar. 31 to July 1, 1939. The 
amendment is to section 40.60 of part 40 of the CAR. 
TWA Oral Argument Set 

Oral argument on TWA’s application for a certificate of convenience and neces. 

sity will be held before the Authority on Apr. 12. The company had requested a 


certificate for its “system,” 
report did not favor the idea. 


but CAA Examiner C. Edward Leasure’s proposed 


Calendar of Hearings 


Apr. 5—Continental Air Lines, Braniff Airways. 


Oral argument on proposed 


report recommending Wichita-Pueblo route for Continental. 


Apr. 6—TWA, oral argument on C & 
Apr. 


11—Canadian Colonial Airways, 


N certificate. 
Inc., 


Canadian Colonial Airways, Lid 


certificates of convenience and necessity, Boston-Montreal. 
Apr. 24—United Air Lines, application for payment of mail rates on a pound- 


mile basis. 


May 15—Pan American Airways, Panama Airways (PAA), Uraba, Medellin & 
Central Airways (PAA), C & N certificates. Postponed from Apr. 10. 
May 22—Pan American-Grace Airways, C & N certificate. Postponed from 


Apr. 17. 





Air Safety Board 
Opens Chicago Office 


The CAA Air Safety Board on Mar. 
14 announced the opening of a regional 
office at the Chicago Municipal Airport, 
from which office investigations will be 
conducted of accidents occurring in 
North Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Kentucky. 
This is the second regional office, the 
first having been opened in Los Angeles 
last fall. 

Ralph A. Reed heads the staff of in- 
vestigators located at Chicago. J. E. 
Jones and E. H. Jose, now in Los An- 
geles, are to be moved to Chicago as in- 
vestigators, and Warren Carey and L. D. 
Cuddeback, now in Chicago, will be 
transferred to the Pacific coast. Phil 
Salzman, investigator from Washington, 
supervised establishment of the Chicago 
base. 

The area to be served by the Chicago 
office contains approximately 26% of 
the certificated and uncertificated air- 
craft in the U. S. and 23% of all pilots, 
according to the CAA. During 1938, 
approximately 23% of the total and 
26% of all fatal accidents took place in 
this area. s 

Tom Hardin, vice chairman of the 
ASB, announced that additional offices 
will be opened “as soon as funds and 
personnel are made available.” Predic- 
tion that a regional office of the ASB 
would be established in the “very near 
future” at Ft. Worth, to have jurisdic- 
tion over the Southwest, was made Mar. 
3 by Louis R. Inwood, assistant executive 
officer, CAA, at the Southwest Aviation 
Conference held in Ft. Worth. He dis- 
closed that Ft. Worth would be one of 
four cities to have one of the regional 
officers, others to be New York, Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles. 


Clipper For Air France? 


Air France “may also acquire” a 
Boeing 314 clipper ‘so that the Franco- 
American flights can be fully reciprocal, 
not only in the experience gained but 
in the actual carriage of mails, should 
this be decided upon,” according to an 
announcement from the line. It is be- 
lieved the clipper would be leased from 
Pan American. Air France also has 
stated that survey flights over the Atlan- 
tic will be made through 1939 and that 
scheduled mail and passenger flights 
“will not be celebrated this year—or 
even next year, for that matter.” 


KLM in the Movies 


KLM, Royal Dutch Air Lines, is co- 
operating with Warner Brothers in pro- 
ducing a film, “Too Dangerous to Live,” 
by putting an airliner at the studio's 
disposal at Croydon (London) as well 
as members of the crew. Warner's also 
have constructed an accurate mock-up 


* of the liner at the Teddington studios, 


and for the purpose of picture taking 
on the set, KLM has lent badges and 
emblems so that all uniforms may be 
accurate in detail. 


Pope Boosted Air Travel 

Recent election of former Cardinal 
Pacelli to the papacy as Pius XII at. 
tracted attention to air transportation 
when newspapers were reminded that 
during his U. S. visit in 1936 he made 
a 6,000 mile special charter flight in ; 
United Air Lines transport. Newspap 
throughout the country reprinted p! 
graphs of the new Pope and rec 
his 1936 statement that “Air travel 
most satisfying.” 


New Braniff Office Opens 
Chase Wason, for seven and one 
years an executive of Northwest . 
lines with headquarters in Seattle, is in 
charge of Branift’s new ticket and s¢ 
office at 208 S. Broadway in Wichit 
Kan. Wason, serving as district t 
manager, shares responsibility with Don 
E. Schomburg, formerly of the Kan 
City, Mo., Braniff office, who will 


as traffic representative. 


> 


Magic Carpets 





* The modern transport plane is to 
many people the magic carpet that 
bears them to undreamed of and fab- 
ulous realms far beyond the borders 
of their everyday lives. Actually, it 
allows them to visit the far places 
which they would otherwise never see 
because they haven't the time to 
spend getting there by other means. 
This is a contribution to human hap- 
piness which may transcend even the 
tremendous economic advantages 0! 
modern air travel. 
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PEARSON WITH TWA 


Appointed Travel Agency Represent- 
ative After Long Traffic Experience 
Paul E. Pearson, for 16 years traffic 
epresentative 


and district passenger 
agent with rail- 
road and steam- 
ship companies, 
has been ap- 
pointed travel 
agency represen- 
tative of Trans- 
continental & 
Western Air, 
Inc. He will 
specialize in co- 
operation with 
railroads, steam- 





Pearson s hi p companies 
travel agencies. 
Pearson has been travel passenger 


agent for the Georgian Bay Line; district 
senger agent handling Far East and 
nd the world service for the States 
mship Co.; passenger agent for the 
eland-Buffalo Transit Co., and 

f representative for the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad. A 
native of Seattle, Wash., Pearson is a 
ite of the University of Washing- 


hn Bailey of the TWA 
will continue 
ortation 


sales force, 
as contact man for hotel 
managers and _ travel 


CAL Court of Claims Case 
Hearings on United Air Lines suit 
gainst the U. S. Government in the 

Court of Claims are scheduled to 
tinue on Apr. 4. It is probable 

t the case will continue every Mon- 
lay following that date. Court of 
Claims Commissioner Richard Ackers 
aring the suit, which resulted 

the 1934 air mail contract can- 


trons, 








GOVERNMENT 
SAVINGS... 


Out in a region where 
surface travel is slow 
and costly, Continen- 
tal’s low round-trip 
rates are saving 
money for Govern- 
ment agencies. 


Thus Federal depart- 


ment heads can au- 
thorize Continental 
air travel and yet 


stay below budget es- 
timates. 


OnTInen TAL 





World’s Fastest-Scheduled 
Airline 
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Senate Sustains Air Mail Cut; Slim 
Chance for New Routes and Feeders 


With the Senate refusing on March 
14 to restore the $1,000,000 cut in 
the air mail budget for 1940 which 
the House had previously effected, 
there appears to be slight chances of 
any material expansion of the air 
mail system during the fiscal year 1940 
ceeeting July 1, 1939). The Post 
Office budget includes an increase of 
eg 000 over the current funds but 

$200,000 of this will go for payment 
of pick up and delivery feeder service 
and an experimental autogiro service 
at Philadelphia for which contracts 
already have been awarded. 

The remaining million dollar in- 
crease is scheduled to go almost en- 
tirely for additional air mail frequen- 
cies for existing airlines. The Post 
Office had originally expected to devote 
$1,400,000 to increased frequencies 
and with some $400,000 less than had 
been counted on it appears unlikely 
that any of this money will be applied 
to mew routes except in minor in- 
stances. 

Reasons for the reduced budget are 
(1) confusion in Congressional com- 
mittees as to the precise functions of 
the CAA and Post Office with regard 
to new routes (2) disposition of some 
Senators and Representatives to feel 
that a $1,280,000 increase was suf- 
ficient and normal for one year and 
(3) the lack of a formulated program 
and policy for expansion of existing 
systems and establishment of new 
routes by the CAA. 

The Post Office had originally asked 
for $500,000 for establishment of feeder 
routes. The Bureau of the Budget cut 
this item in half but with the further 
reduction by Congress it would ap- 
pear that feeder lines are out until the 
latter half of 1940 unless the Post 
Office sets aside enough money for a 
demonstration line for experimental 
purposes. 

While the appropriations committee 
left the door open for the Post Office 
and the CAA to return at this current 
session for additional funds—when the 
CAA completes its expansion program— 
there was a feeling current in Wash- 
ington that expansion is dead until 





Northwest D.T.M. 


Thomas Guns, 
formerly traffic 
r e p resentative 
at Toronto, Ont., 
for American 
Mail Steamship 
Co. has been 
appointed dis- 
trict traffic man- 
ager at Vancou- 
ver, B. C., for 
Northwest Air- 
lines by A. G. Kinsman, NWA’s gen- 
eral traffic manager. Guns is a native 
of Vancouver. 





next year. The final air mail budget 
(domestic) for the fiscal year 1940 
stands at $17,930.00. 

Meanwhile the CAA was preparing 
to hear a number of its most important 
rate cases in April and it appeared un- 
likely that hearings on applications for 
new routes would begin until summer. 
But without funds for air mail it is 
unlikely that new routes would be 
inaugurated. 

Confusion as to the respective func- 
tions of the CAA and the Post Office 
is apparent in studying the hearing 
records. While there were reports in 
Washington of friction between the two 
these dif- 


agencies over jurisdiction, 
ferences have not crystallized. In a let- 
ter to the Senate appropriations com- 


mittee, the Post Office department said 
the Civil Aeronautics Act “indicates 
clearly that the law intended the Post 
Office Department would have author- 
ity to initiate new routes if the needs 
of the Postal Service indicated their 
necessity It is believed that the 
entire disallowance was made on the 
basis of a misconception of the manner 
in which the Post Office will function 
under the Act. None of the postal 
functions was transferred to the Au- 
thority. It is, of course, obvious that 
the Post Office would be in a better 
position than any other body to know 
the needs of the service.” 


TWA and Inland Back 


Pay Passed by House 


Back air mail pay 
nental & Western Air, Inc., and for 
Inland Air Lines, Inc., is provided in 
the second deficiency bill which passed 
the House Mar. 22. The airlines are 
not mentioned in the bill since it merely 
authorizes the transfer of unexpended 
balances in foreign air mail funds to 
the domestic contract air mail service. 
The back pay had been ordered by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
several months ago following petitions 
for increases by both companies. 

TWA will get $979,408.71 when 
the bill passes the Senate and is signed 
by the President, and Inland will get 
$57,240.84. The TWA pay comprises 
$149,781.13 for 1937; $382,012.61 for 
1938, and $447,614.97 for 1939. Inland 
receives $3,921.20 for 1938 and $53,- 
319.64 for 1939. 


for Transconti- 


Trans-Atlantic Radio 


E. L. Stuhrman, radio engineer for 
American Export Airlines, is in San 
Diego supervising the design arrange- 
ment, installation and testing of the 
radio equipment for the two-engined 
commercial flying boat which Consoli- 
dated Aircraft Co. is building for Amer- 
ican Export, 


Preliminary Statistical Report for the Month of Dec. 1938 


Post Office Department 








Figures Mar. 17, 1939. 
Pound-Miles 


Payments to 
carriers certified 











Miles of Performed by Department 
Carrier Route Service 

Length Per- Per Cent Per Cent 

(Miles) formed Total of Whole Total of Whole 

United Air Lines 5,123 787,538 410,548,187 28.70 290,140.53 22.06 
i. \svagedusnunes 3,800 537,083 274,692,586 19.20 164,164.41 12.48 
Northwest Airlines .. 2.409 334,497 107,290,108 7.50 103,460.56 7.87 
American Air Lines 6,768 953,530 328,098,179 22.94 291,924.74 22.19 
Eastern Air Lines .. 4,518 511,153 166,969,476 11.67 137,673.14 10.47 
Braniff Airways, Inc. 2,283 222,868 44,658,107 3.12 64,792.50 4.93 
Western Air Express 1,349 176,932 40,545,510 2.83 55,819.33 4.24 
Pennsylvania-Central 1,733 143,236 18,881,400 1.32 41,442.40 3.15 
Inland Air Lines .. 1,151 85,111 2,664,125 19 19,852.82 1.51 
National Airlines Inc. 872 59,039 2,739,282 19 13,575.63 1.03 
Chgo. & Southern .. 910 107,138 12,562,050 88 34,293.76 2.61 
Delta Air Corp. ... 1,096 110,302 12,573,877 88 31,984.58 2.43 
Mid-Continent 1,132 81,187 4,849,093 34 «27,062.33 2.06 
Boston-Maine ...... 651 49,636 1,014,097 07 16.545.33 1.26 
Continental ........ 725 56,115 2,052,490 14 18,705.00 1.42 
Inter-Island ....... 15,356 429,609 3,839.00 .29 
GRAND TOTAL 4,230,721 1,430,568,176 100.00 1,315,276.00 .00 
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POPULAR! The fact that 
travel via TWA showed an 
increase of more than 60% for 
the first 15 days of March 
compared with correspond- 
ing period in February indi- 
cates that travelers are pleased 
with the fast, frequent sched- 
ules offered by TWA COM- 
MUTER AIR SERVICE 


between— 
NEW YORK 
Philadelphia 
Harrisburg 
PITTSBURGH 
Columbus 
Dayton 
Ft. Wayne 
CHICAGO 


TWA TAKES YOU WHEN AND 
WHERE YOU WANT TO GO 


BE A TWA “COMMUTER” 
Cal 


TRANSCONTINENTAL & 
WESTERN AIR, INC. 


your travel 
agent or 
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Schedules 











Trans-Canada Mail 

Partial schedules for Trans-Canada 
Air Lines mail service, effective Mar. 1, 
follow: Daily trip No. 1A from Mon- 
treal to Toronto—lv. Montreal 9 p.m.; 
ar, Ottawa 9:50 p.m.; ar. Toronto 12:50 
a.m. Daily trip No. 2A from Toronto 
to Montreal—lv. Toronto 8:55 a.m.; lv. 
Ottawa 12 p.m.; ar, Montreal 12:40 p.m. 
(All time EST). Daily trip No. 1 from 
Toronto to Vancouver—lv. Toronto 
10:30 p.m. EST; lv. Winnipeg 5:40 a.m. 
CST; lv. Lethbridge 9:35 a.m. MST; ar. 
Vancouver 11:35 a.m, PST. Daily trip 
No. 2 from Vancouver to Toronto—lv. 
Vancouver 6:45 p.m. PST; lv. Lethbridge 
10:35 p.m. MST; lv. Winnipeg 3:55 a.m. 
CST; ar. Toronto 11:50 a.m. EST. Daily 
trips Nos. 7 and 9 from Lethbridge to 
Edmonton leave Lethbridge at 9:45 a.m. 
and 10:40 p.m. respectively; lv. Cal- 
gary 10:50 a.m. and 11:45 p.m.; ar. Ed- 
monton 12:10 and 1:05 a.m. (All time 
MST). Daily trips Nos. 8 and 9 from 
Edmonton to Lethbridge leave Edmon- 
ton at 7 a.m. and 8 p.m. respectively; 
lv. Calgary 8:20 a.m. and 9:20 p.m.; ar. 
Lethbridge 9:10 a.m. and 10:10 p.m. 
(All time MST). 


PAA’s Bermuda Itinerary 

Pan American Airways has announced 
that, effective with the outbound flight 
to Bermuda on Mar. 8, the flying boat 
Bermuda Clipper would again include 
New York (Port Washington) in its 
itinerary, PAA has been operating for 
the past month only from Baltimore, 
the company’s Atlantic division base. 
The new schedule calls for operation 
from both Baltimore and Port Wash- 
ington. 

Chicago and Southern 

Chicago and Southern Air Lines has 
announced, effective Apr. 1, return of 
the “Rainbow” and new afternoon 
schedules between Chicago and New 
Orleans, The “Rainbow” will leave 
Chicago daily at 4.20 pm.; arrive St. 
Louis, 5:57 pm.; Memphis, 7:47 pm.; 
and New Orleans, 10:25 pm. North- 
bound flight will leave New Orleans 
daily at 1:00 pm.; Memphis, 3:30 pm.; 
St. Louis, 5:18 pm., and Chicago, 7:18 
pm. “Acadian” leaves Chicago daily 
at 8:25 am.; ar. New Orleans, 3:03 pm. 
Return schedule: Lv. New Orleans, 8:45 
8:45 am.; ar. Chicago, 3:08 pm. “Cotton 
King” leaves Chicago daily at 9:00 
pm.; ar. New Orleans, 3:27 am. North- 
bound: Lv. New Orleans, 5:10 pm.; ar. 
Chicago, 11:38 pm. The three daily 
schedules each way serve Chicago, St. 
Louis, Memphis, Jackson and New 
Orleans. Regular stops are made at 
Springfield, Ill. on the northbound 
flight of “Cotton King” and south- 
bound flight of “Acadian.” Greenwood, 
Miss. is served by “Acadian” on north 
and southbound flights. D. D. Walker, 
vice-president in charge of sales, said 
C&S is negotiating for the purchase 
of new Douglas DC-5s. 


Essair, Ine. 

Essair, Inc., operating between Ama- 
rillo and Houston, Tex., operates on the 
following schedule southbound: Lv. 
Amarillo, 7:30 am.; Lv. Lubbock, 8:20 
am.; Lv. Big Spring, 9:15 am.; Lv. San 
Angelo, 10:00 am.; Lv. Austin, 11:30 
am.; ar. Houston, 12:30 pm. North- 
bound: Lv. Houston, 1:00 pm.; Lv. Aus- 
tin, 2:10 pm.; Lv. San Angelo, 3:35 pm.; 
Lv. Big Spring, 4:25 pm.; Lv. Lubbock, 
5:10 pm.; ar. Amarillo, 6:00 pm. Sched- 
ules were inaugurated to serve operators 
in the Permian Basin oil fields. (See 
CAA Record, page 20.) 
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Airline Personnel 


Sent to Dayton by TWA, Jack Bur- 
lington of Kansas City, graduate of the 
University of Kansas, will be assist- 
ant to District Manager C. L. Kauderer. 

John Foy of Cleveland has been ap- 
pointed Akron representative of United. 
He takes the place of Jack Schmunk 
who recently was transferred to the 
Cleveland offices. 

June H. Rothe of Meade, Kan., has 
been selected by TWA as a hostess. 
She was trained at Wesley School of 
Nursing in Wichita, Kan., where she 
was graduated in 1938. 

Armin E. Buddemeyer, former as6- 
sistant station manager at Detroit for 
American, has been promoted to sta- 
tion manager at Cleveland. 

Doris Langher, who punches tickets 
in United’s downtown Chicago office, 
has received her private pilot’s license 
and a radio telephone operator's li- 
cense. She has soloed 100 hrs. 

Cecil West, sales representative for 
American in Los Angeles, has resigned. 

Robert Lee Bibb, system chief oper- 
ator for American, has been transferred 
from Newark to Ft. Worth, retaining 
the same title. 

Graduated in 1937 from St. Mary’s 
Hospital Nurses’ Training School, St. 
Louis, Mary Theresa Eshbach of St. 
Louis has been appointed hostess for 
TWA, 

Antoinette Gudaitis, for three years a 
stewardess for American, has been 
named an instructress in the line’s 
stewardess school. Stewardess Hazel 
Brooks is chief instructress. 

United's director of sales, B. B. Gragg, 
has completed a 10.000 mile tour of the 
system outlining 1939 plans to all traf- 
fic department members. 

Kenneth Parrot, formerly of United's 
reservation department at Portland has 
been placed in charge of the passenger 
claims department at Chicago. 

Establishment of a centralized direct 
mail bureau to handle United's entire 
mailing program has been completed at 
Chicago general headquarters. Super- 
vising the bureau is John Murray. 

Recent changes in passenger service 
personnel of United at Salt Lake City: 
D. J. Walton, passenger agent, has been 
transferred to Seattle in the same ca- 
pacity; H. K. Cary, reservations, has 
been transferred to San Francisco and 
will be replaced by Kermit C. Jones of 
Portland. John N. Poli has been pro- 
moted to passenger agent at SLC, and 
Edward Clay has been sent to San 
Francisco as junior passenger agent. 
New assistants on the staff are Mau- 
rice Keyting, Jr., SLC, and Lloyd 
Wattis, Ogden. 


EASTERN NAMES PILOTS 
Rickenbacker Announces Five Who 
Will Fly ‘Great Silver Fleet’ 

Capt. E. V. Rickenbacker, president 
and general manager of Eastern Air 
Lines, has announced the names of five 
new pilots who will fly “The Great 
Silver Fleet.” 

Ernest A. Campe, a native of Co- 
lumbus, O., is second in command of 
the Silverliners. He is domiciled at 
Newark. 

H. Babcock Brown, born in Concord, 
Mass., will fly from Newark to Rich- 
mond, Va. and Atlanta, Ga. to Miami, 
Fla., according to his assignment. 

Lewis G. Theakston, native of Mo- 
nessen, Pa., who has flown with various 
flying services, will be domiciled at 
Newark. 

Edward F. Harrington, Jr., born at 
Astoria, L. I., N. Y., flew with Abrams 
Aerial Survey in Lansing, Mich., and 
is domiciled at Newark. 

John A. Themm, a New Yorker, flies 
from Newark to Richmond, Atlanta or 
Miami. 





Mechanics Strike 


The Air Line Mechanics Associa- 
tion on Mar. 14 issued a strike call 
of mechanics of Eastern Air Lines 
for Apr. 14. Up to press time East- 
ern Air Lines had issued no state- 
ment concerning the strike. Accord- 
ing to the mechanics’ association 
Eastern “refused” to settle the diffi- 
culties by arbitration on Mar. 13, the 
final date of acceptance set by the 
National Mediation Board. The 
ALMA claims it is the bargaining 
agency for Eastern mechanics. The 
difficulties date back to October of 
1937. 
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Executive Officer 





Cc. V. WHITNEY 

Has been named Chief Executive 
Officer of the Pan American Airways 
System. 





AA’s NEW STEWARDESSES 


Twenty-Six Young Women to Begin 
Training at Chicago 

Following are the names of 26 young 
women selected for training in Amer- 
ican Airlines’ stewardess school at Chi- 
cago by Victor Vernon, personnel 
director; Newton K. Wilson, super- 
visor of passenger service, and Hazel 
Brooks, instructress-stewardess training 
school: 

Thelma Powers, New York City; Ar- 
line Ruth, Jamaica, N. Y.; Anne Tren- 
osky, Philadelphia; Doris LaFontaine 
and Ruth Anderson, Washington, D. C.; 
Phoebe King, Los Angeles; Ellen Bush, 
Pasadena, Cal.; Josephine Kane, Marl- 
boro, Mass.; Evelyn Hennessey, Newton 
Lower Falls, Mass.; Charlotte Reedy, 
Bettie Jones, Bertha Lehnert and 
Louise Thornton, all of Chicago; Mil- 
dred Kobelt, Detroit; Martha Spahr. 
Hallie Harp and Ruth Maier, all of 
Cincinnati; Julia Franklin and Eleanore 
Pary, Cleveland; Irene Weir, Ft. Worth; 
Myrtle Burbidge, Salt Lake City; Helen 
Valentine and Virginia Durbin, Bos- 
ton; Agnes Rebman, Torrington, Conn.; 
Esther Carlson, Cranston, R. I., and 
Margaret Goff, Denver. 

After a six-weeks’ training course, a 
number of the new stewardesses will be 
assigned to duty on ten new Flagships 
recently purchased by American. 


Spokane Prepares Suits 
Spokane, Wash., Mar. 17—Suits by 
the city against Northwest Airlines 
and Shell Oil Co. were being pre- 
pared to collect airport gas taxes from 
Apr. 1937 to date, amounting to $2,300 
for each concern. 





C. V. Whitney Named 
Pan American System 


Chief Exec. Officer 


Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney, 
chairman of the board of Pan Ameri. 
can Airways Corporation since 1931, 
was made chief executive officer of 
the Pan American Airways System at 
a meeting of the board on Mar. 14 
An original founder of the company 
and its first president, Mr. Whitney 
assumes active charge of the business 
of the company of which Juan T. 
Trippe is president and general man. 
ager. 

A pilot with the Canadian Royal 
Flying Corps during the World War, 
and later assigned to Benbrook Field 
in Ft. Worth when the American 
Army Air Corps was organized, he 
served as chief instructor in advanced 
tactical training and at the time of 
the Armistice was on overseas orders 
at Roosevelt Field. He has long | 
interested in civil aviation and is an 
industrial member of the Institute of 
the Aeronautical Sciences. He is a 
director of many corporations includ. 
ing Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, Metropolitan Opera Associa- 
tion, Selznick International Pictures 
Inc., and Whitney Realty Company 
He is active in sports. 


Although there were rumors in 
New York that Mr. Whitney's en- 
trance into full time activity with 
PAA indicated a reorganization of 
company management, PAA official 


denied that such was the case. 

STEWARDESS SERVICE 
NWA Inaugurates New Plan and 

Places DC-3’s on Chicago- 
Twin City Run 

Stewardess service was inaugurated by 
Northwest Airlines on Feb. 28 w 
the new Douglas DC-3 transports were 
placed in service on the Chicago-Twin 
City run. First stewardesses selected 
represent the terminal cities of the voy- 
age to the northwest. They are Vir. 
ginia Johnson of Minneapolis and 
Dorothy C. Stumph of Chicago 

Miss Johnson studied nursing at St 
Andrew’s Hospital, Minneapolis, and is 
a former member of a ski club. Mis 
Stumph has been an airline stewardess 
for two and one-half years, flying out 
of Chicago to New York and Cheyenne 
She studied nursing at St. Vincent's 
Hospital, Toledo. 

For the stewardesses, Northwest has 
selected tailored brown uniforms with 
topcoat to match. 









Passport Visa on KLM 
KLM agents have been advised that 
from Apr. 1, Czechoslovakian subjects 
traveling to England must have a visa 
for Great Britain in their passports. 

































21 -PASSENGER 
“DOUGLAS DC-3 
Round Trip Flight Daily 
CHICAGO—TWIN CITIES 


3 other Round Trip Flights daily between Chicago and 

Twin Cities...3 Round Trip Flights daily to Seattle... 

2 Round Trip Flights Daily to Winnipeg...Round Trip 
Flight Daily to Portland. 
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American 


Air Corps Training, Personnel Merged 


in Preparation for Enlarged Force 


Instructions have been issued which 
will consolidate all Air Corps training 
and personnel activities under the chief 
of Air Corps in anticipation of early 
action by Congress to provide for in- 
creasing the force with several thou- 
sand new fighting planes. The step 
was taken in response to recommenda- 
tions of high Air Corps officials, Sec- 
retary of War Harry H. Woodring 
announced, and is made necessary by 
the difficult training and personnel 
problems of the immediate future. 

The organization previously included 
eight principal units, each more or less 
independent, but under the reorganiza- 
tion, the divisions in charge of per- 
sonnel, training and operations and re- 
serve, are to be brought into a unit 
to be known as the training group 


under Brig. Gen. Barton K. Yount. 
The remaining five divisions of finance, 
supply, plane, inspection and informa- 
tion compose a second group under 
the direction of Brig. Gen. W. K 
Kilner, assistant chief of the Air Corps, 
responsible to Maj. Gen. H. H. Arnold, 
chief of the Air Service. 


All elements, including the GHQ 
Air Force, will be placed under the 
chief of the Air Corps and the effect 
of the new technical developments on 
training and personnel will be co- 
ordinated in his recently reorganized 
staff. Commanding officers of the 
GHQ report to the Chief of Staff, 
Gen. Malin Craig, but under the new 
order they will report to the head of 
the Air Force. 





NEW TACA CONTRACT 
Agreement With Nicaraguan Govt. 
Allows Company to Serve 
All Parts of Country 
Transportes Aereos Centro Ameri- 
canos, Inc., known as TACA, has a 
new 10-year contract with the Nic- 
araguan government to establish service 
to all parts of the country. The gov- 
ernment has agreed to exempt import 
juties on airplanes and spare parts, 
line and other goods and wili use 
the planes at cost in case of war, inter- 
nal disturbances, earthquakes or other 
occurrences. Executive, legislative and 
judicial department heads will be 
allowed to travel free and other em- 
ployes of the government will receive a 

30% reduction. 

TACA operates also in Guatemala, 
El Salvador and Honduras. The com- 
pany, under the new agreement, will 
maintain an eight-plane fleet, and Nic- 
araguans must make up 80% of the 
employes. Cancellation of the contract 
will be justified through failure to 
naintain schedules, smuggling, or aid- 
ing revolutionists by transporting war 

erials. 








One Death in 13 Years 

Only one death has been experienced 
because of an air accident in the 13 
years that Delta Air Lines planes have 
been flying, according to a company an- 
nouncement. The lone fatality was in 
Texas in 1935 in a tri-motored Stinson. 
Delta covers 1190 miles, day and night, 
_ Charleston, S. C. to Ft. Worth, 
ex, 


Flight Supervisor 





John Hodgson, new flight supervisor 


of dispatch at the Oakland base of 
United Air Lines, is shown at his post. 
He started years ago as co-pilot and a 
year and a half ago was named ass't. 
director of communications. 


AIR FRANCE FIGURES 


Line Carried 104424 Passengers In 
1938; Operates 26,479 Miles 
Traffic figures for Air France for 1938, 
recently released by the director of civil 
aeronautics, follow: 


Length of routes ...........- 26,479 mi. 
Miles flOWn .......-.ese0.: 6,599,550 mi. 
PRSBOMGNEB cc cccccccccecccosesees 104.424 
DT nechenveneeetanensocons 1,939,755 lbs. 
NOWSPAPCTS .....cccccccccces 108,215 Ibs. 
Baggage & freight ........ 1,319,023 Ibs. 


These figures do not include Air 
Afrique and Air Bleu traffic. Longest 
route of Air France is Marseilles-Hanoi- 
Hong Kong with 8,548 mi. Shortest is 
Lyon-Geneve, 77.6 mi. 


TWA In the News 


TWA captured the limelight in the 
news on Mar. 16 when it played a part 
in the carrying of two-year-old Harold 
Holt, Jr., of Monongahela, Pa., to Dr. 
Alexander John Chilko, chief radiologist 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., hospital for 
treatments for ‘““Wilm’s Disease,” a ma- 
lignant tumor which often afflicts chil- 
dren in infancy but is seldom discov- 
ered until it is too late for treatment. 
Dr. Chilko, who has been successful 
with previous cases of ‘““Wilm’s Disease,” 
telephoned the boy’s mother after read- 
ing of his illness in newspapers. He per- 
suaded her that there was a good chance 
of saving the boy's life. Harold was 
taken to Pittsburgh where he was placed 
on TWA’s Sky Chief bound for New 
York. In a few hours he was under- 
going first X-ray treatments at New 
Rochelle Hospital. 


WAE Traffic Up 
Revenue passenger miles for Western 
Air Express during February jumped 
10% to a new high of 421,565, com- 
pared to 382,188 for the same month 
last year, or an increase of nearly 40,000 
revenue passenger miles. 








Hester Gets Around 

Clinton M. Hester, Administrator 
of the Civil Aeronautics Authority, 
has carried out his intention which 
he announced on taking office of 
spending time “out in the field.” To 
date he has visited fifteen aircraft 
factories, the operations and mainte- 
mance bases of United Air Lines, 
Northwest Airlines and TWA, and 
on Mar. 5 inspected the Braniff 
Airways base at Dallas. He has 
traveled about 50,000 miles by air 
since last August, including about 
4,000 miles in the co-pilot’s seat and 
yet, by virtue of working nights, 
Saturdays, Sundays and several holi- 
days it is conceded that for every 
hour spent away from Washington 
he has made it up on over-time. 
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Lifting tricky manifold desigas 





off of the engineer's drawing 
board is “old stuff" to Solar's 


expert pottern makers. 


There's a lot more to successful weather fore- 
casting than mere looking at charts and checking data. 
Experience is the ingredient for which there is no substitute 


in making sound decisions. 


It's that way in making successful exhaust manifolds, too. 
Solar possesses the experience factor because Solar was 
first in the field of stainless steel manifold engineering and 
production for high-powered engines. 


Your order, placed with Solar, is in the hands of men accus- 
tomed to meeting and beating the intricate problems of 


satisfactory manifold performance . . . men who, from the 


beginning, have been leaders in their particular field. 
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CAA INVESTIGATES 
BOEING 307 CRASH 


Plane Reported to Have Disintegrated 
in Air; Netherlands Representative, 
KLM Official, Eight Others Killed 
Alder, Wash., Mar. 25—CAA investi- 

gators, headed by Thomas Hardin, vice 

chairman of the Air Safety Board, are 
quizzing eyewitnesses and conducting 
examination of wreckage in order to 

determine the cause of the Boeing 307 

“stratoliner’’ crash near here last Satur- 

day, which killed 10 persons, including 

a representative of the Netherlands and 

a KLM official. 

The complete list of victims included: 
A. G. von Baumhauer, aeronautics en- 
gineer for the Netherlands government; 
Peter Guilonard, assistant general man- 
ager of KLM; Harlan Hull, chief test 
pilot for TWA; Julius Barr, Boeing test 
pilot; John Kylstra, Boeing chief engi- 
neer; Ralph Cram, Boeing aerodynamics 
expert; Benjamin Pearson, assistant sales 
manager for the company; Harry T. 
West, company’s shop foreman, and Earl 
Ferguson and William Doyle, Boeing 
test pilots. Investigating the crash for 
the CAA are Thomas Hardin, Fred Glass, 
Earl Osborn, Frank Caldwell and Phil 
Salzman. 

The four-engined plane was reported 
to have “disintegrated in the air, al- 
though eyewitness accounts varied. One 
engine fell several hundred feet clear 
of the wreck, and some witnesses also 
reported that the “tail came off.” The 
plane fell from approximately 10,000 ft. 

Boeing Aircraft Co., through R. J. 
Minshall, vice president and assistant 
general manager, stated: 

“Above all, the company regrets most 
deeply the loss of lives in the accident. 
This tragic loss comes as a grievous 
blow. In order to reconstruct the acci- 
dent, our engineers and inspectors. 
along with representatives of the CAA. 
have begun an inch-by-inch inspee- 
tion of the evidence. Since we prefer 
not to make statements based in any 
part on conjecture. we feel it would be 
amiss to discuss circumstances of the 
accident until this investigation is 
completed and facts are clearly estab- 


ished. 

“It is pertinent to bring out, how- 
ever, that the accident occurred in the 
course of one of the new airplane’s test 
flights, during which the plane is sub- 
jected to tests far more severe than 
any conditions ever to be encountered 
in service. It must be kept in mind 
also that the strength of the airplane 
has been thoroughly tested in the fac- 
tory and that only some unusual oc- 
currence in the course of the severe 
— tests could have caused the acci- 

ent. 

“Eyewitnesses tell us that the break- 
age of the plane occurred at the ‘pull- 
out’ of an unusually severe dive. a ma- 
neuver which is never performed with 
a transport airplane except during its 
engineering test program. The air- 
plane was in relatively early stages of 
its test program, scheduled to last for 
several weeks. No flight tests had been 
made as yet of the special high altitude 
equipment which distinguishes this 
transport from all its predecessors, in- 
troducing low-level atmosphere condi- 
tions within the cabin during operation 
at high altitudes. Tests of this equip- 
ment were to have begun in the near 
future.” 

Few air crashes have resulted in such 
a tragic loss of valued and beloved men 


in the industry. 


Ralph Cram, Son of Noted 
Publisher, Air Booster 
Ralph L. Cram, Boeing flight engineer 
killed in the crash of the 307 at Alder, 
Wash., was the son of Ralph W. Cram, 
editor and publisher of the Davenport 
Democrat. He was 33 years old and 
leaves a widow and a son, eight. His 
father has long been one of the out- 


standing aviation enthusiasts of the 
United States and has been active in 
many organizations. The elder Mr. 


Cram has been noted far and wide for 
his aviation editorials and stories in his 
Davenport paper and has made aviation 
his chief interest. He was anxious to 


have his son enter the aviation industry 
and true to form, the son was building 
a promising career. 
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Suggestions for All Airlines Issued 
by Safety Board on UAL Crash 


The CAA’s Air Safety Board on Mar. 
22 followed up its accident report on 
the United Air Lines crash off Point 
Reyes, Cal., on Nov. 29, 1938, by send- 
ing to the Authority 16 additional rec- 
ommendations which apply to all 
scheduled air carrier operations. The 
first recommendation to the Authority 
was that the licenses of the pilot and 
dispatchers connected with the UAL 
crash be revoked. 

The 16 subsequent recommendations 
are as follows: 

1. Require each scheduled air carrier 
to set forth specific emergency pro- 
cedures, to be approved by the CAA, 
such procedures to include (a) clear 
definition of an emergency condition, 
and (b) clear and specific outline of 
duties and responsibilities of all com- 
pany personnel involved. In setting 
up procedures, full consideration should 
be given to all facilities available, such 
as lighthouse service, radio beacons, 
Coast Guard, ground direction finders, 
etc. 
2. Revise Civil Air Regulations so as 
to require air carrier dispatcher re- 
sponsible for clearance and conduct of 
flights, to designate minimum fuel re- 
quirement for each flight prior to de- 
parture of fiight from each station 
within his dispatching authority. 

3. Revise CAR so as to (a) materially 
increase minimum requirements for air 
carrier dispatcher certificates of com- 
petency, and (b) specifically therein 
define duties and responsibilities of air 
carrier dispatchers, and (c) prohibit 
dispatching or ground control of any 
scheduled air carrier aircraft in flight 
by any person not possessed of a cur- 
rently effective air carrier dispatcher 
certificate of competency. 

4. Subsequent to revision of CAR as 
in “3” above, thoroughly test ability, 
to meet revised requirements, of (a) 
applicants for air carrier dispatcher 
certificate of competency. and (b) per- 
sons already holding such effective cer- 
tificates. 

5. Prepare a standardized flight plan 
form and require all domestic sched- 
uled air carriers to adopt such form. 
Flight plan should include: weather 
expected over route, point to which 
flight is cleared, designated alternates 
and intermediate stops, nature of 
flight (contact or instrument), pro- 
posed flight altitudes, temperatures 
expected at flight levels, wind direction 
oma velocity, estimated ground speed. 
estimated time over fixes, estimated 
flight time, alternate plan in cases of 
emergency, horse power to be used, es- 
timated fuel consumption, estimated 
fuel required for trip, estimated fuel 
reserve. Also recommended that CAR 
require flight plan of each trip to be 
transmitted to next control point on 
route to be flown. 

6. Require all plane-to-ground posi- 
tion reports of scheduled air carriers 
to include: position, altitude, tempera- 
ture of outside air, compass heading. 
wind direction and velocity, estimated 
time over next fix, any change in power 
out-put, weather conditions since last 
report, static conditions, state of air. 
Also recommended that any change in 
altitude, etc., be reported ground 
at time variation occurs, or as soon 
thereafter as possible. All information 
in such  plane-to-ground contacts 
should be logged at the control point 
to which flight plan has been trans- 
mitted, and that fiight control per- 
sonnel in charge compare such infor- 
mation with comparable contents of 
flight plan to maintain accurate and 
constant record of operation and 
progress of aircraft. 

7. Prepare a standardized naviga- 
tional log and require all domestic 
scheduled air carriers to adopt such 
log. Log should include: compass 
course, track, weather conditions, time 
over fixes, air speed, ground speed be- 
tween fixes, DF bearings and fixes ob- 
tained by bearings, computed wind dil- 
rection and force, estimated time over 
next fix, fuel distribution in tanks at 
take-off, time of shifting from one tank 
to another and distribution of fuel at 
that time, fuel consumption and power 
output, profile of course, 

8. Require standard scheduled air 
carrier pilot and aircraft dispatcher 
training program to insure mainte- 
nance of uniform standard of profici- 
ency. Program should include: thor- 
ough knowledge of navigation by dead 
reckoning, thorough understanding of 
all radio navigational aids, thorough 
knowledge of basic meteorology, thor- 
ough knowledge of use of engine, flight 
and navigational instruments and com- 
puters used with each, familiarity with 
operation peculiarities and errors of 


all navigational aids and instruments, 
demonstration of ability to accurately 
and instantly identify by identification 
signal all radio range stations within 
flight division and/or control area in- 
volved. 

9. Expedite installation of adequate 
automatic ground radio direction-find- 
ing equipment, ae along east- 
ern and western coasts of U 

10. Encourage adoption of 360- degree 
automatic aircraft direction-finders to 
the end that present aural-nuil direc- 
tion-finders may be replaced with more 
accurate units requiring less of pilot's 
time. 

11. Standardize a nomenclature re- 
garding courses, bearings, drifts, etc., 
so that danger of misunderstanding on 
part of the pilots, dispatchers and all 
concerned during radio contacts be 
minimized. 

12. Require that scheduled air car- 
rier pilots and dispatchers be familiar 
with most efficient engine settings for 
maintaining flight at least possible 
fuel consumption on all equipment 
with which the particular personnel is 
concerned in performance of regular 
duties; and that appropriate power 
charts be made part of pilots’ flight 
kits, and be readily available in all 
dispatch offices. 

13. Require that all scheduled air 
carriers thoroughly detail, to CAA’s 
satisfaction, specific duties and re- 
aa of each flight crew mem- 

er. 

14. Request Secretary of Agriculture 
to direct Chief of Weather Bureau to 
furnish scheduled air carriers with an 
adequate number of weather reports 
from ships on Pacific and Atlantic 
Oceans, Caribbean Sea and Gulf of 
Mexico; and make immediate efforts 
to establish more adequate weather 
reporting facilities along Pacific coast 
of U. S. and Alaska. It is recommended 
in this latter regard that facilities in- 
clude employment of radio meteoro- 
graphs in vicinity of Los Angeles, Med- 
ford, Seattle and Juneau. 

15. Request Secretary of Agriculture 
to direct Chief of Weather Bureau to 
include in airways’ route forecasts 
probable wind directions expressed in 
degrees and velocities in miles per hr. 
to be expected at all flight levels during 
forecast period. en no upper air 
data are available forecast should state 
that these elements are estimated. Such 
forecasts should be so expressed and 
punctuated as to be clearly understood 
by all concerned. 

16. Request Secretary of Agriculture 
to direct Chief of Weather Bureau to 
publish and furnish to scheduled air 
carriers and other interested parties, 
airways maps in vertical cross section, 
showing conditions expected over air- 
ways included in the forecast. 

The Authority now has the rec- 
ommendations under consideration and 
if it decides to adopt them, will make 
changes in the Civil Air Regulations 
and will issue any other rules or amend- 


ments which may be necessary. 


CAA Investigates Alaska Crash 

Glenn Riddle, CAA air safety inves- 
tigator at Los Angeles, and I. K. Wil- 
liams, senior aeronautical inspector at 
Anchorage, Alaska, were appointed 
Mar. 18 to investigate the crash of a 
Marine Airways plane on Feb. 12, re- 
sulting in death to six men. The plane 
was found Mar. 17 on Grand Island. 


SIKORSKY ADDITIONS 
United Division to Spend $100,000 on 
Two New Buildings 

New Haven, Conn., Mar. 17—Ren- 
saelaer W. Clark, vice-president of 
United Aircraft Corp. and general man- 
ager of the plane manufacturing units 
of United, has announced that drawings 
for $100,000 additions to the plant of 
the Sikorsky Aircraft Co. at Stratford 
have been received and construction bids 
would be accepted until Mar: 20 

Main building to be added will be 
150 x 301 ft. with a wood plank floor. 
Structure will be of steel, masonry and 


glass. A second addition will be 51 x 
54 ft. Albert Kahn, Detroit architect, 
drew plans for the additions. The ex- 


pansion move was made necessary by 
consolidation of the Chance-Vought 
Div. of United with the Sikorsky unit. 
(AMERICAN AVIATION, Mar. 1) 





Records 











Bellanca Aircraft Corp., New Castle 
Del., on Feb. 14 claimed a new Cleve. 
land to Wilmington speed _ record for 
tri-motored planes using only two 
motors after one of its ships trave led 
the 325 mi. in 1 hr, 20 min. | 
Cordova, test pilot, made the cl: 
record on Feb. 12, averaging 275 r 
The new plane is being developed for 
pursuit purposes. 

Lieut. Troy Keith of Barksdale Fe) 
Shreveport, La., on Feb. 6 dived from 
28,000 ft. more than 342 mi. in a C 
tiss-Wright P-36A pursuit plane at 
estimated speed of more than 1! 
per min. before recovering suffick 
at 9000 ft. to straighten out and 
despite a buckled wing. Lieut, kK 
found his speed indicator had b¢ 
fixed at 500 mph. and Army Officers at 
Barksdale figured his ultimate spec 
at 670 mph., although pointing out 
such terrific speeds, especially in 
ing objects, are no more than “s 














fic guesses.’ 
Alex Henshaw, British aviator 
landed at Gravensend, England on 


Feb. 9 with more than 31 hrs. knocked 
off the mark for round-trip flights be- 
tween England and Cape Town. He 
flew from London to Cape Town in 39!, 
hrs., breaking the old record of 45 
5 min. set in Nov. 1937 by Flying 
cer A. E. Clouston and Mrs 
Kirby-Green. Henshaw completed the 
round trip in 4 days, 10 hrs. and 4 
min., beating the record made in Noy 
1937 by Officer Clouston and Mrs. Kir. 
by-Green by 1 day, 7 hrs. and 13 min 

What is believed to be a new, un- 
Official speed record between Los An- 
geles and Kansas City was established 
Feb. 12 by Al Litzenberger who flew 4 
Lockheed 14, owned by Mesta Machine 
Co, of Pittsburgh, Pa.; at an average 
speed of 255.5 mph., covering the dis- 
tance in 5% hrs. 

Imperial Airways’ “Fortuna” on 
13 established a London-Zurich : 
by covering the 500 mi. in 2 hrs. 3 

Pan American Airways’ 74-pass 
Boeing clipper, 314 (PAA 18), on 
23 bettered the speed record for 
between San Francisco Bay and Ha 
by completing the 2,400-mile 
trip in 15 hrs. 49 min., on a shake 
The best previous time, 15 
5112 min., was made by the late Am 
Earhart in her first start on a 
jected flight around the world in Mar 
1936. The flying boat was under the 
command of Capt. W. A. Cluthe 

Flown by Herr Ewald Rohlfs, a Ger- 
man Focke-Achgelis helicopter has set 
a new height record of 11,700 ft 
breaking the previous record of the 
ete Gacne of 7,950 ft., set on June 
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Vickers test pilot, on 
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J. K. Quill, 
Jan. 16 made a flight in a Vicker 
permarine Spitfire eight-gun fi 
from Paris to London, 205 miles, 1 
minutes from starting the take-off run 
This is said to be by nine minutes the 
fastest hop ever made between the two 
capitals. The average speed, including 
take off and landing, was 300 mph 
Engine was run at cruising revolu 
Maximum level speed of the Spitf 
with full military load. is officially 
stated to be more than 350 mph 
Spitfire is a low-wing, 
monoplane of all-metal “ 
construction, 
Royce Merlin 990/1,040 hp. liquid-coo! led 
engine. The same Spitfire holds the 
record of 50 min. for the trip in the 
opposite direction, 












Harlow Firm Capitalized 

Los Angeles, Mar. 7—Harlow Air- 
craft Co., which has received its ty 
certificate from the CAA on its 
all-metal monoplane, has been cay 
ized at $1,000,000, under presi 
of J. B. Alexander, former x 
manager for Howard Hughes’ aviatio 
interests. Max B. Harlow, well knov 
in California circles, is general 








ager. Production of military t: 
planes will begin shortly at a new 
plant at Alhambra Airport. Local 


capital is developing the company. 


Mail Route Taken Over 


Acting for Yukon Southern A 
Transport (formerly United Ai: 
port) which has been providin 
service since last fall, Mackenzie A 


Service now is flying the mail r 
Peace River, Keg River and Ft. Ve 
milion, Canada, connecting those | 
with Edmonton. The Yukon South 
firm still holds the contract. 
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KLM PREPARING 


ATLANTIC ROUTE 


Dutch Line Is Establishing Service 
Between Amsterdam and West 


Indies Via Lisbon 


Following the announcement that 
KLM, Royal Dutch Air Lines, would 
take delivery on four new Douglas 


DC-5’s, to be used locally in the Euro- 
pean S¢ rvice, came news that the line is 
working toward establishment of trans- 
Atlantic service between Amsterdam and 
Dutcl possessions in the West Indies 
The line is surveying American 
planes and is reported to have decided 
spon 4-engine landplanes for the At- 


lantic service Attention is being given 


the = rdplane being planned by Lock- 
eed which will be a counterpart of the 
pc-4. The route will follow through 
Lisbon to Porto Praia to South America 
where the main terminal will be lo- 
cated in Dutch Guinea. The service 
will be developed as soon as equip- 


nent, survey and concession details are 
Permission to fly over Spain in 


settled 


the flight from Bordeaux, France, to 
Lisbon still is lacking. 

KLM technical officials have been 
tudying aircraft in this country in 
preparation for the expansion move. A 
eport that Germans would sell Focke- 
Wulfe transports to KLM has been 


Jenied, and it is believed the firm will 
purchase only American equipment. 
KLM has a network of lines in the 


West Indies and in 1938 carried 10,000 
passengers. Equipment includes four 
Lockh 14’s with a fifth to be deliv- 
red soon in addition to two Fokker 


18's. Some of the line’s routes compete 
n American. 

In October the line established a 
freight service between Amsterdam and 
London, carrying approximately 55 tons 
luring the first month. Similar services 
rom Amsterdam to Berlin and Amster- 
jam to Paris may result from surveys 
now underway. A specially equipped 
DC-2 is being used on the Amsterdam- 
London service, and a passenger service 
for Amsterdam-London-Lisbon will be 
given serious consideration after per- 
mission is granted by Franco for flights 
ver Spain. Imperial Airways’ London- 
Lisbon service is being held up until 

imilar permission is given by Franco 

KLM will on Oct. 7 celebrate its 
20th anniversary. It is the oldest major 
irline in the world and the only line 
serving every continent. 

The Dutch line expects soon to abol- 
sh the no-smoking rule in the far east 
nd in preparation is zincing all wood- 
work and making furnishings fireproof. 
It also is reported that flying time from 
he erdam to Sydney will be cut to 
three and one-half days by flying in the 
lark over Europe and part of India. 

Indications are that the line would 
ike to extend its planned _trans- 
Atlantic route from Venezuela to 
Miami and on to New York. U. S. 
Permission has been doubtful because 
ot the fear that Hitler may come to 
lominate the Dutch. 
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Atlantic Flights Need Increased Weather 
Reporting Facilities, Reichelderfer Says 


Calling the present network of air- 
ways stations over oceans “much too in- 


complete” for aircraft, Lieut. Comdr. 
Francis W. Reichelderfer, chief of the 
S. Weather Bureau, stated recently 


that an increase in the number of ocean 
weather reports by radio is necessary 
in connection with establishment of 
trans-Atlantic airline service. 

Comdr. Reichelderfer told the Na 
tional Aviation Forum in Washington 
on Feb. 21 that this increase can be 
accomplished by “increasing the num 
ber of reporting ships and by increas- 
ing the frequency of reports from two 
per day to four per day to provide for 
four weather maps daily.” He also 
expressed the belief that the weather 
map will usually determine the route 
over the North Atlantic. 

“There are sufficient 
usual shipping lanes to 


vessels on the 


furnish the 





CAA Refuses to O.K. 
Free Rides for Army 
Employes on Pan Am. 


A request made by the War De- 
partment to the Civil Aeronautics 
recently for free transportation via 
Pan American Airways of seven cha- 
morros (natives) between Midway 
and Guam and seven others between 
Guam and Midway, was refused by 
the CAA on the grounds that “a 
dangerous precedent’ would be estab- 
lished, 

The War Department pointed out 
that it would take 1-4 months and 
would cost $5,000 to send the cha- 
morros home to Guam and send re- 
placements to Midway. The presence 
of the chamorros, who are mess and 
camp attendants, is a practical neces- 
sity at Midway in order to make life 
bearable for the Army _ engineers 
engaged in construction work there, 
the War Department added. 

“As of this date, the Authority has 
issued no regulations on the subject 
of free and reduced rate transporta- 
tion,” the CAA told the Army. “There 
is only one means by which the 
Authority might authorize the trans- 
portation requested, to-wit, the 
promulgation of a special regulation, 


and it is believed that an unwise 
policy would be established thereby 
and that the Authority and the air 


carriers would be subjected to re- 
quests from all government agencies 
for free transportation. Clearly, this 
was not the intent of Congress in 
enacting the statute, for, with the 
exception of Post Office inspectors and 
inspectors of the Authority actually 
engaged in the inspection of aircraft 
in flight, all other persons, including 
the members of the Authority itself, 
are required to pay full fare when- 
ever the facilities of air transportation 
are utilized.” 





KLM Passenger, Mail, Freight Figures 


The following table shows the large volume of freight carried by KLM, 


Xoyal Dutch Air Lines. 


and to the far east. 


All Dutch first class mail goes by air in Europe 
West Indies mail is air mail only. 


Serene 1937 1938 Increase 
Passengers ..... 110,781 146,500 32.2% 
Freight aiiibires ye lbs. 1,519,823 Ibs. 32.2% 

Per Bastete heute ,469,960 lbs. 4,900,881 lbs. 41.2% 
Enssongers 3,897 5,739 417 % 

ny ~ a 303,136 Ibs. 370,925 Ibs. 22.4% 
+ areal ce ahaialiate 5,899 9,500 61 % 
Mail Sa os 6,854 lbs. 14,009 Ibs, 102 % 
Freight 89,473 lbs. 175,109 Ibs. 


Freight 


132,341 Ibs. 





211,453 Ibs. 





needed observations but there remain 
large areas from which reports cannot 
be obtained by present methods and the 
location and size of these areas are such 
as to make them very significant in the 
ocean weather service,” Comdr. Reich- 
elderfer said. “The French in 1938 
stationed a vessel in one of these areas 
to observe and report the weather and 


to collect and relay to shore the ob- 
servations of other vessels in the area 
from which observations could not 


otherwise have been obtained.” Wide- 
spread organization, maintained by in 
ternational cooperation, is necessary to 
provide trans-ocean weather service, he 
added. 

The weather chief also called atten 
tion to the fact that the facilities of 
his bureau already are overtaxed. If 
increased personnel and facilities are 
made available, he said, the principal 
steps to be taken by the Weather Bu- 
reau are as follows: 

Extension of the 
network consistent 
ways expansion. 

Provide widespread upper air sound- 
ings to give the atmospheric observa- 
tions necessary for air mass analysis 
and “‘quantative” weather forecasts, and 
for research. 

Adequate observations from ocean 
areas and from other regions significant 


airways 
with 


reporting 
current air- 


in weather forecasting, such as Arctic 
regions. This involves international 
cooperation. 


Research looking toward solution of 
the problems of the circulation of the 
atmosphere, and toward improved syn- 
optic methods, and extension of the 
time period of specific forecasts 
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PARKS 
Trained 


) 
Men 


Operations 





fulfilled entrance requirements and, during 
their 96 weeks of intensive training, main- 
tained the required high standard of per- 
formance which distinguishes the Parks Air 
College training programme. 
In common with every other Parks grad- 
uate they earned an average grade of no 
less than 82 per cent in every term's work 
Their training included 

260 hours in meteorology 

127 hours in navigation 

348 hours in radio 

528 hours in air transportation 

1159 hours in aviation mechanics 

168 hours in executive subjects 

20 hour orientation course in 

flight training 

Aviation Operations and Executive grad 
uates are continuing the unique record of 
100 per cent employment in the field of 
commercial air transport for which they 
prepared —convincing evidence of the prac- 
tical value of their training 
Additional Operations Men, however, will 
be graduated each three months, the next 
class completing its work September 23rd. 
Wire, phone or write your requirements to 
Oliver L. Parks, President, 


PARKS AIR 
COLLEGE, Inc. 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS 
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WPA Contributes 
154 New Fields and 
494 Improvements 


Construction of 154 new airports, ex- 
tensions or improvements to 494 others 
and the placing of hundreds of air 
navigation aids by the WPA for civil 
and military aviation during the three 
and one-half years ended Dec. 31, 1938, 
were reported on Mar. 19 by Col. F. C. 
Harrington, WPA administrator. 

More than $112,000,000 has been 
spent by WPA on such projects, chiefly 
for wages of men employed from relief 
rolls. Expenditures for aviation facili- 
ties in 1938 totaled $35,440,894 as the 
program extended to 53 additional air- 
port sites, and individual projects were 
completed at the rate of aproximately 
one a day. With the beginning of 
1939, 37,986 men were at work on 164 
sites providing additional facilities. 

Physical contributions to aviation 
have been accomplished through the 
expenditure of $112,360.295 in federal 
funds and approximately $28,000,000 in 
sponsors’ funds. Prior to WPA. the 
Civil Works Administration and the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion spent $24,000,000 on similar 
projects. 

Municipal, county and state flelds ac- 
counted for 1.120 projects on 591 sites 
and $103,278.010 of federal expenditures 
through Dec. 31, 1938, of the total 1,452 
separate projects operated on 648 sites. 

With a view to placing direction 
markers eventually on highways, roofs 
and fields 15 miles apart all over the 
country, WPA has provided more than 
10,000 markers under local government 
sponsorship and plans to place several 
thousand more. 

Looking to expansion of commercial 
and private flying and affording addi- 
tional safety for those in the air, some 
405 city, county and state airports have 
been built by WPA where there are 
now no airline stops. Including such 
stops, Michigan is dotted with 62 fields. 
built or improved by WPA under local 
government sponsorship. Florida has 
49; Pennsylvania. 31; California. 27: 
New York State, 24; Washington State. 
24; Texas, 21 


New York led the states in amount 
of federal expenditures for all types of 
airways and airport projects with $18,- 
550,558 during the three and one-half 
years. Pennsylvania followed with $14,- 
671,195 and California with $12,358,- 
210. Other states where airport devel- 
opment has been actively sponsored and 
the amount of federal funds are Illinois, 
$7,222,942; Ohio, $6,317,051; Ten- 
nessee, $4,156,810; New Jersey, $4,- 
134,471. 


SOLAR PROMOTES TIMMS 
Eastern Office Strengthened by 
Engineering Representation 


Edmund T. Price, president of Solar 
Aircraft Co., San Diego, has announced 
the advancement of Charles F. Timms, 
for two and a half years with the engi- 
neering department, to become direct 
factory engineering representative in the 
recently opened New York City office at 
60 East 42d St. He will work in con- 
junction with W. K. Wheeler who came 
east to open the new quarters 

Mr. Price also has announced the im- 
mediate construction of additional fac- 
tory space which will more than double 
the present area now devoted to produc- 
tion of stainless steel manifolds. A 
full complement of mechanical equip- 
ment, including lathes, milling machines, 
shapers, punch presses, die making ma- 
chinery, etc., will be purchased at once. 
Recently the company produced _ its 
6000th manifold. 





Timm Aircraft Corp. 

R, A. Powell, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of Timm Aircraft Corp., 
Van Nuys, Cal., has reported that the 
company is producing small metal parts 
for its model 160 plane which recently 
was given tests by the Army at Day- 
ton. Assembly is expected to begin 
within six weeks. @€ company re- 
=, moved into its new Van Nuys 
plant. : 
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Ranger Engine Weighs 1.28 Lbs. 
Per H.P.; Has Small Frontal Area 


A new in-line air cooled engine adap- 
table for military or commercial use, de- 
livering one horsepower for every 1.28 
pounds of weight and having a frontal 
area of 28 by 32 inches, is the Ranger 
model SGV-770-B6 which has been 
granted an ATC by the CAA. (AMERI- 
CAN AVIATION, Mar. 15). 


The engine, perfected by the Ranger 
Engineering Corp., Farmingdale, L. I., 
is a 12-cylinder inverted-V type capable 
of 500 hp., according to Sherman M. 
Fairchild, president of the company. 
Total weight is 640 pounds, and com- 
pared with similar models of the same 
type in Europe, the Ranger is about 200 
lbs. lighter. 

Mr. Fairchild pointed out that the 
new engine is lighter and smaller than 
the Czech-Slovak Walter that weighs 
878 Ibs. and gives 550 hp., the French 
Renault that weighs 848 Ibs. and de- 
livers 450 hp. or the British De Havilland 
- produces 500 hp. but weighs 1040 
lbs. 


A large scoop has been built beside 
the Ranger's cylinders to overcome the 
problem of cooling in-line engines. 
Heretofore, air striking the first cylinder 
cooled it adequately, but cylinders be- 
hind often became overheated. Through 
use of the scoop the air rushing in to 
cool the powerplant is of near-equal 
pressure on all cylinders. Only 20 de- 
grees separate the hottest and coolest 
cylinders, Mr. Fairchild explained. 

Type certificate No. 207 has been 
given the Ranger, and its rating by CAA 
is given as 420 hp. at 2850 rpm. at 
6000 ft. pressure altitude. 

The long and slender characteristics 
of the Ranger cause observers: to believe 
that it can be fixed into the wing to in- 
crease speed and efficiency. The ob- 
servers further pointed out that the 
Ranger as competition for in-lir | Euro- 
pean motors of intermediate ho-s. »ower 
was duplicated in higher horsepower 
brackets by the new Allison, American 
12-cylinder in-line engine of 1000 hp. 
of liquid-cooled design. 





Carburetor Icing Caused Cavalier 


Crash, British Board Reports 


Carburetor icing, resulting in complete 
loss of power in two inner engines and 
partial loss of power of two outer en- 
gines, caused the crash of Imperial Air- 
ways’ flying boat Cavalier en route to 
Bermuda from New York on Jan. 21, 
according to an official accident report 
released in Washington Mar. 25 by 
Group Captain G. C. Pirie, air attaché 
of the British Embassy. The report, 
signed by Wing Commander Vernon 
Brown, the British Air Ministry's in- 
spector of accidents, was based prin- 
cipally on the findings of the Board of 
Enquiry, headed by Capt. Pirie, and on 
Comdr. Brown’s own observations. 


Recommendations made in the report 
were as follows: 

The system of throttle and mixture 
controls used must have aggravated the 
trouble caused by icing and should be 
studied in the light of this criticism. 

Immediate modification should be in- 
troduced to the Short “C” Class flying 
boats whereby the crew may have more 
adequate control of the oil temperature 
60 that this may be maintained at a 
figure closer to the maximum permis- 
sible and thus assure a more effective 
and constant heating of the carbu- 
retor chokes. Alternately, the oll tem- 
perature should be governed by a 
thermostat or viscosity controller to 
achieve the same purpose, 

For emergency conditions an ample 
additional supply of heat under the 
control of the crew should be provided 
in order to raise the temperature of 
the incoming air before it reaches the 
carburetor jets. As a necessary adjunct 
to this, a carburetor air temperature 
indicator visible to the pilots is essen- 
tial so that the supply of extra heat 
may be turned on before icing com- 
mences. 

Passengers should be strapped in 
their seats at take-off and landing. 

Some type of raft or life-boat should 
be provided in which provision is made 
for some emergency rations and for 
certain pyrotechnic signals and/or a 
Very pistol and cartridges. 

Serious consideration should be given 
to the question of carrying a separate 
navigator in addition to two pilots 
on long overwater hops. : 

The Board found that “no instruction 
is given by Imperial Airways to passen- 
gers as to action to be taken in an 
emergency. For example, none of the 
passengers knew that they were sitting 
on their life-belts, and none knew how 
to put them on.” 

No blame can be attributed to the 
captain or first officer, who behaved with 
great coolness throughout, the report 
said, adding that all British regulations 
were complied with. 

Reconstructing the crash, the report 


stated that at 12:25 p. m., when all four 
engines were functioning perfectly, Capt. 
M. R. Alderson, as a result of weather 
conditions, decided to climb through 
high cumulus clouds ahead. Upon en- 
tering the cloud, the radio operator en- 
countered severe static. He had first 
to “earth” (ground, switch off) and 
then to wind in his trailing aerial, and 
a few minutes later was compelled to 
“earth” the fixed aerial. At 12:23 
p. m., he had radioed Fort Wash- 
ington, “Running into bad weather, may 
have to earth.” This was reported 
widely in the press, the report says, as 
“may have to land,” and Capt. Alderson 
was unfairly criticized for complacency 
in continuing on his route, after know- 
ing that he was in trouble, for 49 min- 
utes, before the accident occurred. 

After being in the clouds 10 minutes, 
the engines began to fade, and the pilot 
turned back, hoping to regain a clear 
patch and better conditions. Seeing that 
he had lost too much altitude to do this, 
he turned to his original course until 
forced down. The report said that if 
he had not continued toward Bermuda, 
chances of rescue would have been re 
duced, because water temperature falls 
10 degrees for every i100 miles nearer 
New York. 

Numerous other instances of engin« 
fading due to carburetor icing have been 
reported by Imperial pilots, the report 
says. On Jan. 20, the day before the 
crash, Capt. Alderson wrote to London 
that “during the past few weeks, I have 
been very concerned over the unsatis 
factory functioning of Cavalier’s engines 
under certain conditions on this route,’ 
and stated that there was no doubt that 
the principal cause was “ice formation 
on the butterfly throttle.” Imperial is 
conducting research along these lines. 





Joyce Leaves Brewster 

Brewster Aeronautical Corp. has 
announced that Temple N. Joyce, 
formerly a vice-president, is no longer 
connected with the corporation. He 
still holds warrants to purchase 2,000 
shares of company's $1 par common 
stock at $5.50 per share, however, 
warrants expiring Apr. 1, 1942. In 
the calendar year 1938 he received 
total remuneration of $23,380 from 
Brewster, according to information 
filed with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 














NACA Reports 


The National Advisory Committe 
for Aeronautics, Navy Bldg., Washing 
ton, D. C., has listed the following 
technical reports, notes and memos 
available. Quantities are limited 


TR 640. The aerodynamic characteris. 
tics of full-scale properties having 2, 3 
and 4 blades of Clark Y and RAF ¢ 
airfoil sections, by Edwin P. Har'man 
and David Biermann. 

TR 644. The torsional and bendin 
deflection of full-scale aluminum-alloy 
propeller blades under normal operat- 
ing conditions, by Edwin P. Hartman 
and David Biermann. 

TR 645. Correction of temperatures o 
air-cooled engine cylinders for 
tion in engine and cooling condition 
by Oscar W. Schey, Benjamin Pinke 
and Herman H, Ellerbrock, Jr. 

TR 648. Design charts for predicting 
downwash angles and wake char t 
istics behind plain and flapped wings 
by Abe Silverstein and S. Katzofi 

TN 675. The charging process in a 
high-speed, single-cylinder four-stroke 
engine, by Blake Reynolds, Tarr 
Schecter and E. 9. Taylor. 

TN 684. Experimental study of de- 
formation and effective width in axiall; 
loaded sheet-stringer panels, by Walter 
Ramberg, Albert E. McPherson and Sam 
Levy. 

TN 685. Circulation measurements 
about the tip of an airfoil during {ight 
through a gust, by Arnold M. Kuethe 

TN 686. Local instability of symmetri- 
cal rectangular tubes under axial com- 
pression, by Eugene E. Lundqui 

TN 687. Loads imposed on int 
diate frames of stiffened shells, by Pau 
Kuhn. 

TN 688. Comparative performance of 
engines using a carburetor, manifold 
injection and cylinder injection, by 
Oscar W. Shey and J. Denny Clark 

TN 689. Tandem alr propellers, by E 
P. Lesley. 

TM 887. Comparison of theory 
experiment in the phenomenon of 1 
flutter, by P. Cicala. (From L’Aero 
nica). 




































TM 888. Ice formation on wings, 6; 
L. Ritz. (From Hauptversamm!un: 
der Lilienthal-Gesellschaft fur Lutft- 
fahrtforschung). 







RYAN TO BUILD 


Company Leases 10 Acres for 
$250,000 Plant to Absorh 
Record Backlog 
San Diego, Cal., Mar. 16—T. C! 
Ryan, president, Ryan Aeronautic 
Co., is reported to have told t 
council that his company wil! buil 
a new $250,000 airplane factory with 
in a few months. The rep 
lowed granting of a lease to Mr. Rj 
by the council of 10 acres 
tidelands north of Lindbergh Field 
A $100,000 structure will be built 
and equipped with $150,000 worth 
of construction machinery, according 
to Mr. Ryan. Present personnel of 
200 men will be doubled. A $0600,00 
business backlog “twice as large 4s 
we've ever had before” made expan 
sion necessary, Mr. Ryan said 





New 




















Nation’s Capacity Estimated 
The nation’s capacity today Is better 







than 10,000 ships per year, based oD 
the current assumption that 5 err 
California produces between 4) ane 
50% of U. S. aircraft, according to one 
observer. Figured on the last-knows 





reak- 





company output, this is the 
down: North American (observation 
single-engined attack bombers tc 
250 ships a month; Douglas (hea 
bombers torpedo bombers, 
ships, etc.), 150 a month; I 
(multi-motored medium attack 0m 
ers, transports, etc.), 50 a month, 
solidated (multi-motored sea 
etc.), 50 a month; Vultee (sin 
gined attack bombers), 10 a mon 
This totals 6000 yearly. 















Imperial Mail Report 


During the six months ended Msr. * 
23 tons of mail or, at 25 letters Pe 
pound, over 1,250,000 letters were ¢ 
patched from England to Hong Kon: 
and other parts of the British Emp 
via Imperial Airways. Mails fron i 
participant countries in the 
air mail scheme amounted to 2.000. 
letters into Hong Kong, with nearly * 
many going out from the colony. 
together, Hong Kong Airport h andles 
65 tons of mail (about 3,650,000 letter 
during the six-month period. Of this 
43 tons were to or from Great Brita? 
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American Airlines, Inc. 


A net profit of $213,261.88 for the 
ear ended Dec. 31, 1938, is shown in 
of American Airlines, 
ur ended Dec. 31, 1938, compar- 
th a 1937 net loss of $93,627.56 
record was established for the 
ser of passengers transported, 358,- 
juring 1938, comparing with 300,- 
1937, up 19.2%. 


ted more than 30% of the pas- 





y,”" C. R. Smith, president, states 
“In 1938 the company 
fewer number of airplane miles 
1937 but served a greater num- 
passengers, with the result that 


it 


rted each mile flown. 
ctive factor and was one of the 
al contributions to the profitable 


nues in 1938, with 
in parentheses, follow: Passenger, $7,- 
($6,597,773); mail, $3,331,474 ($2.- 

express $353,617 


Passengers carried in 
ere 358,295. comparing with 300,- 


Average passengets 
Passenger seat miles 
254,164,586 (242,513,634). 
nger miles, 140,869,290 (123,074,318) 
Load factor was 55.4% 
i miles in 1938 were 3,179.843,792 
comparing with 2,805,153.325, up 13.4%. 





which amounted to $1,426,222.55 


31, 1938, to $93,035.50, repre- 
a “substantial prepayment’ of 





president, citing increasing ten- 
for patronage to become equal- 
luring the seasons, 


tant than the fact that the com- 
able to operate 
. . People are realiz- 
iore and more, that time saved in 
iter is as valuable as time saved 
. While some people 
impression that 
nsportation is less safe in winter 
1 other seasons, it is interesting 








that industry figures for the 
sons of 1935, 1936, and 1937 show 
those three years the winter 
November through March, re- 
air transport accidents 
ver passenger fatalities than did 
her months of those years, April 


Smith says “It is not anticipated 
ger and more expensive aircraft 
in operation on the domestic 





| assets as of Dec. 31, 


Special funds include $59.- 
U. S. Treasury notes deposited 
with insurance indem- 


Osited in connection with lease agree- 
ent and $100,000.00 deposited to apply 
t purchase price of planes on 
Flying equipment 
»> and depreciation, was capital- 
$1,919,134.65, and land, building 
ther equipment (at cost) at $1,- 
Miscellaneous physical prop- 
y not in use, at estimated realizable 
ee. Deferred charges 


rrent Nabilities, $760,004.78; depos- 
1 alr travel plans and unredeemed 


: included $93,035.50 in 5° 
| mortgage notes, RFC, due 1940 
100.00 convertible 415% debentures 
lly 1, 1941, and $872,187.50 in un- 
debentures due July 
Of 1,000,000 shares of $10 par 
tock there were reserved for conver- 
n of 5 year 415% debentures 209,928 
(conversion price 
and issued and outstanding 
Shares, at $2,900,720.00. Paid-in 
(arising from conversion 
112.50 principal amount of 5 year 
convertible debentures into 12.- 
/ shares of $10 par common stock at 
” per share) $30.742.50. Earned sur- 








1938, there were com- 
ircraft purchases for 


1939 delivery totaling $1,140,000. 
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| BUSINESS AND FINANCE | 





Curtiss-Wright Corp. 

Consolidated net profit of Curtiss 
Wright Corp. for year ended Dec. 31, 
1938, was $3,598,739. Backlog on Ma 
3, 1939, was $31,546,521, compared with 
$29,455,345 on Mar. 4, 1938 

Balance sheet for Dec. 31, 1938, shows 


total assets of $40,421,610.01; total cur- 
rent assets of $17,113,518.02, with cash 


of $3,679,445.67. Miscellaneous invest- 
ments, at cost (less reserve, $605,833) 
$278,653.54. Development expenses de- 
ferred, $600,341.34. Patents and license 
rights less amortization, $62,631.66. 
Total current liabilities were $7,717,- 
512.87; accounts payable, trade cred- 


itors, $2,181,423.29; accrued wages, taxes 
commissions, expenses, $1,422,897.08; de- 
posits on uncompleted sales contracts. 
$2,838,189.83; other liabilities $232,428.65; 
provision for Federal income taxes, $1.- 


042,574.02. Reserves, $8,297,412.24. Mi- 
nority interest in subsidiary, $283,- 
317.39. Contingent liabilities, $1,580.- 


998. Capital stock, class A, $1 par, au- 
thorized 2,000,000 shares, issued anu 
outstanding. 1,158,464 shares; and com- 
monstock ($1 par, authorized 10,000,000 
shares) issued and outstanding, 7,429.- 
118 29/120 shares. Capital surplus, $19.- 
519,580.15. Earned surplus since Dec 
31, 1931, $3,733,717.98. 

Consolidated income account shows 
sales, including operating revenues 
from active airports, $33,102,962.45; cost 
of sales and operating costs, $22,625.- 
472.25); engineering, development, sell- 
ing and administrative expenses, $5.- 
200,059.04; other income, $317,930.47; 
other deductions, $207,866.04. Profit 
before provision for depreciation, amor- 
tization, etc., $5,387,495.59. Profit be- 
fore expenses of excess manufacturing 
and airport facilities, $4,661,098.08. Ex- 
penses of excess manufacturing and 
airport facilities, less income (includ- 
ing depreciation, 1938, $15,261.72) $71.- 
871.39. Profit before provision for Fed- 
eral taxes, $4,589,226.69; provision for 
Federal income taxes, $898.900. Profit 
$3,690.326.69. Deduct portion applicable 
to minority interests, $91,587.79. Profit 
arnlicable to Curtiss-Wright Corp. $3.- 
598,738.90. 


Aviation Corp. 


Consolidated net profit of Aviation 
Corp. for year ended Nov. 30, 1938, was 
$187,908, after deduction of $57,000 for 
additional Federal income tax assess- 
ments, comparing with net loss of $437,- 
327 in previous year. Net sales for 
1938 were $6,373,762, comparing with $3,- 
987,362. Total current assets were $3,- 
554,086, of which $1,282,151 was in cash. 
Total current liabilities were $549,530. 
Consolidated net profit includes a 
profit of $154,254 resulting from sale of 
securities previously segregated in com- 
Pliance with the 1934 air mail act, net 
proceeds of which, amounting to $513,- 
883, were distributed to stockholders. 
During the year, Aviation Corp. ac- 
quired the minority interest in Avia- 
tion Manufacturing Corp., which be- 
came a wholly owned subsidiary of the 
company. Also in 1938, Stinson Air- 
craft Corp. was liquidated and its as- 
sets and trade name were acquired by 
Aviation Manufacturing Corp. Stin- 
son now ts a division of Aviation Manu- 
facturing Corp. 

Principal investments remain sub- 
stantially the same, except that 15,000 
shares of founder's stock of New York 
Shipbuilding Corp. were acquired and 
2,500 shares of Aircraft Precision Prod- 
ucts, Inc., new California firm manu- 
facturing aircraft parts and accessories 
were purchased. Aviation Corp. has 
“substantial investments” in American 
Airlines, Inc., and in Pan American 
Airways Corp. common stock. Corpora- 
tion has one wholly owned subsidiary, 
Aviation Manufacturing Corp., which 
latter has the Vultee, Lycoming, and 
Stinson divisions. Victor Emanuel, 
president, said an aggressive develop- 
ment program is underway. 


Western Air Express 


Report of Western Air Express Corp 
for year ended Dec. 3, 1938, shows net 
loss of $12,531, against $34,939 loss in 
1937. Alvin P. Adams, president, said 
enactment of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938 will do much to encourage and 
develop air transportation. 


Named Adviser 
Buffalo, N. Y.—Reginald V. Williams 
has been named a member of the 
Buffalo Airport Advisory Board. 





Reports Profit 


GUY W. VAUGHAN, 


President of Curtis-Wright Corp.. 
Reported a Net Profit of $3,598,739 
for 1938 on Mar. 18 





Aircraft Accessories Corp. 


Offering of 60,000 shares of Class A 
common at $1.50 a share is being made 
by Aircraft Accessories Corp., Glendale 
Cal., according to announcement by the 
firm. Eldred, Potter & Co., are under- 
writers. Capital structure recently was 
expanded to 460,000 shares of class A 
and 40,000 shares of Class B stock, with 
the latter exchanged for the stock 
formerly held by shareholders. The bal- 
ance, of 400,000 shares, will be avail- 
able for issuance as capita] is required 
for additional expansion. 

The company manufactures hydraulic 
equipment used on aircraft built by 
Lockheed, Consolidated, Douglas, Boe- 
ing. Martin, Seversky and Curtis- 
Wright, and also is sales representative 
for aircraft equipment companies 
Backlog on Mar. 1 was $116,792.05. ac- 
cording to Ted Lynn, president. Board 
of directors is headed by Walter A 
Hamilton, TWA maintenance superin- 
tendent, and includes Edmund T. Price 
president of Solar Aircraft Corp.; J. H 
Newby, vice-president of Nelson & 
Douglas Co., and the following officers: 
Edward Burke, vice-president; William 
J. Hosmer, secretary; Rodney P. Camp- 
bell, chief engineer. 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 


Robert E. Gross, president of Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp., in the annual re- 
port to stockholders predicted that dur- 
ing the next few months the company 
will achieve the highest production rate 
in its history. Of his company’s only 
subsiduary, the Vega Airplane Co., Mr 
Gross reported that Lockheed’s invest- 
ment therein, as of Dec. 31, 1938, was 
approximately $148,000. This gives the 
parent company a 61% interest in Vega 
which has handled several special oper- 
ations for Lockheed and which now is 
developing a moderate-sized airplane to 
be introduced in the next few months 
The plane will be known as the Vega 
Mr. Gross predicted an intensification 
of the struggle among airplane builders 
for world markets and said his com- 
pany would do “its utmost to sell its 
products throughout the world as wel! 
as at home and that regardless of the 
political advantages one nation may 
attempt to procure for its factories, in 
the final reckoning the best product 
will triumph.” 


Aviation & Transp. Corp. 

Aviation & Transportation Corp. pur- 
chased through private sales 26.009 
founders shares of New York Ship- 
building Coep.- The transaction, com 
pleted on Feb. 21, increases its invest 
ment in the company from 61,809 
founders shares to 87,800. Aviation 
Corp., an affiliated company, in addi- 
tion owns 15,000 founders shares in the 
shipbuilding company. 











Glenn L. Martin Co. 


Net profit of $2,349,355.10 is an- 
nounced by Glenn L. Martin Co. for 
the year ending Dec. 31, 1038, com 
paring with $1,144,858.15 in 1937 
Backlog on Dec. 31, 1938, $13,- 
903,006, with an increase to $30,309,- 


was 


083, announced as of Feb. 28. Based 
on number of shares outstanding on 
Dec. 31, 1938, (1,092,162) year's 


earnings were $2.15 per share 
The addition now under construction 


will increase total floor space to l,- 
097,000 sq. ft.. making it “the largest 
unit aircraft factory in the U. S5..’ 


Glenn L. Martin states in the annual 
report. New models for domestic and 
foreign use are under design and con- 
struction, as part of an elaborate de- 
velopment program which includes 
study of plastics and other new ma- 
terials. “Material progress” has been 
made technically, it is said. 
‘Company's own research has pro 
duced certain advanced developments 
already utilized in current production 


aircraft. Among these are the fabric 
fuel and oil tanks. .; new developments 
in flush riveting new processes for 


quantity production of sheet metal parts 
at greatly reduced costs; new electrical 


and hydraulic systems of control for 
aircraft accessories; and simplified 
processes.” 

Total assets on Dec. 31, 1938. were 
$15,271,530.93, and total current assets 


were $9,614,128.17, with cash of $3,889.- 
530.42. Accounts receivable totaled 
$176,861.07; inventories were $5.518.- 
216.68; property, plant and equipment 
were $6,063,108.02 (land $701,901.78 
buildings $3,129.143.24; equipment, etc 
$2.232,063.00). less depreciation of $1,- 
283,528.61. Deferred charges were $560.- 
262.19 (development and construction 
costs on experimental plane, includ- 
ing administrative and general man 
agement expenses of about $17,000. were 
$614,940.52, less reserve of $100,000.) 
Other experimental and development 
costs under deferred charges were $16.- 
591.78. Cash surrender value of in- 
surance policies with total value of $1.- 
000 on life of Glenn L. Martin for 
benefit of company was $182,336.45 
Total current liabilities were $1,265.- 
443.11, with accounts payable (trade) of 
$287,482.74, advances received under 
terms of contract of $15,426.57. wages 
payable of $72,801.93. accrued liabilities 
of $733.473.04 for Federal and state taxes 
and $146.109.53 for commissions, and 
$6.835.54 classified as other current lia- 
bilities Capital stock and surplus 
($14.003.567.82) included capital stock 
authorized, 1,500,000 shares of $1 par 
and outstanding 1.092.182 1/3 shares 
$1.092.182.33; capital surplus $10.610.- 
599.05; earned surplus $2,.300,786.44 


Net sales in 1938 were $12,417,- 
417.23 ($7,839,356.48 in 1937): cost 
of sales in 1938 were $9,350,484.25 
compared with $6,252,490.25 in 1937; 
operating profit in 1938 was $3,066. 
932; compared with $1,586,866.23 in 
1937. 


The company had placed orders at 
Dec. 31, 1938, for materials and sup- 
plies totaling $994,000 in connection 
with construction of aircraft, spare 


parts, etc.. and $57.000 for plant equip- 
ment. Certain unfilled orders on Dec 
31 represented obligation to pay sales- 


men's commissions x! ing 
$248 000. SS s approximating 
Officials are Glenn L. Martin, presi 


dent; Joseph T. Hartson, vice-president 
Harry F. Vollmer, vice-president: Ber 
thoud C Boulton, vice-president 
Myron G. Shook, treasurer: Thomas H 
Jones, secretary; William A. Crenning 
assistant secretary; Morgan R. Shermer 
horn, Jr., assistant treasurer. The board 
of directors: Martin, Shook, Vollmer 
Crenning, Hartson Jones, Boulton, 
Howard Bruce and John W. Castles 


Breeze Corporations, Inc. 


H. L. Bolton and John F. Lucas have 
been elected directors of Breeze Corps 
Inc., succeeding Melville C, Healy and 
Joseph L. Lucas. E. L. Beh was ap- 
pointed vice-president, succeeding Mer- 
win M. Ellis, and H. L. Bolton was 
elected treasurer, succeeding T. B 
Wright. Company announced it had 
received orders for over 1,200 airplane 
engine shields from Wright Aeronau- 
tical Corp. and Pratt & Whitney Alir- 
craft Co. Orders received for aircraft 
products for the year to Mar. 17 totaled 
over $500,000, compared with $135,000 
in the same ‘38 period. 
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G. M. Bellanca Agreement 


Under agreement dated Dec. 19, 1938 
between Bellanca Aircraft Corp, and 
G. M. Bellanca, president, the latter 
is employed as manager of construction 
and oprations for two years beginning 
Jan. 1, 1939, at $15,000 a year, plus 3% 
of company’s net earnings each year 
and an option at the end of the first 
year to purchase a maximum of 10.- 
000 shares of $1 par common at $11.50 
a share, and at end of the second year 
an option to purchase 10,000 additional 
shares at $13.50 a share, according to 
information filed with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. 


Pan Am Certificates 


Pan American Airways reports to the 
Securities & Exchange Commission an 
agreement with Travelers Insurance 
Co. to purchase before Dec. 31, 1939 
an aggregate principal amount of not 
exceeding $1,000,000 of Pan American 
Airways equipment trust certificates to 
be issued. The New York Trust Co. 
and Ist National Bank of Boston also 
have agreed to purchase certificates 
when requested, as reported in AMER- 
ICAN AVIATION, Feb. 15. 


Grumman Aircraft Eng. Corp. 


Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp. 
net income for year ending Dec. 
1938, was $617,074.50, with gross sales 
(less discounts, returns and allowances) 
of $4,904,945.87 for aeronautical products 
and parts, and cost of sales set at 
$4,203,211.89. To this was added $45,- 
223.83 loss taken in prior period on 
contracts completed in current period, 
resulting in net profit from operations 
of $746,957.81. Other income was $17,- 
143.60, less income deductions of $14,- 
907.17. Net income before provisions 
for Federal income and excess profits 
taxes was $749,194.24, Total assets 
were $1,964,199.26. Total current assets 
were $1,536,298.13, with cash of $183,- 


857.88; accounts receivable of $315,- 
361.71; imventories, of  $1,037,078.54. 
Fixed assets were $410,604.25. Deferred 


charges were $8,756.93. Current lia- 
bilities were $414,224.22. Capital stock 
included 473,060 outstanding $l-par 
shares of 600,000 shares authorized, 
capitalized at $473,060.00. Capital sur- 
plus was $662,910.69 and earned sur- 
plus was $357,873.14. Officials are Le- 
Roy R. Grumman, chairman and presi- 
dent; Leon A. Swirbul, vice-president; 
Joseph A. Stamm, secretary; Edmund 
W. Poor, treasurer; E. Clinton Towl, as- 
sistant treasurer. Directors are Grum- 
man, Swirbul, Poor, Albert P. Loening 
and John J, Bergen. 


Thompson Products, Ine. 


Net profit for 1938, announced by 
Thompson Products, Inc., was $435.- 
241.46, or $1.33 per common share, com- 
paring with $905,813.55 or $2.92 in 1937 
Total assets, $8,480,711.83; total cur- 
rent assets, $5,109,366.07; property, plant 
and equipment, $3,077,058.69. Total 
current liabilities $2,262,986.54. Capital 
stock: $5 cumulative convertible _— 
preference stock, no par, redeemab 
$105 per share plus accrued dividends. 
authorized and issued 9,113 shares, 

11,300.00; common stock, no par, au- 
thorized 500,000 shares, issued and out- 
standing 293,290 shares, $2,932,900. Com- 
pany makes over 200 different parts for 
manufacturers of aircraft and aircraft 
engines, including valves, valve seat in- 
serts, valve keys, propeller parts, shock 
absorber parts, retractable strut assem- 
blies and landing gear assemblies. 


Brewster Registration 

Brewster Aeronautical Corp. has filed 
a registration statement with the Se- 
curities & Exchange Commission cov- 
ering a maximum of 106,250 shares of 
$l-par common stock and a like amount 
of warrants to purchase the capital 
stock. Warrants are to be offered 
stockholders shortly after Apr. 6, at a 
price of $8.50 a share, on the basis of 
1 new share for each 4 shares held. 
Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. will take un- 
subscribed shares at $8 a share and will 
receive from Brewster 50c per share 
on all shares subscribed by stock- 
holders. Proceeds will be used as fol- 
lows (1) to retire bank loans. $350,000; 
(2) for additional working capital (esti- 
mated) $336,600, to finance contracts 
now on hand and expected to be ob- 
tained. This is exclusive of any sums 
which may be received upon exer- 
cise of outstanding warrants. As of 
Dec, 31, 1938, the amount which would 
be receivable by company if all out- 
standing warrants were exercised (rep- 
resenting 72.300 shares, at $5.50 oath) 
would be $397,650.00. Bank loans total- 
ing $350,000 were made on Jan. 27, 1939. 
and Feb. 24, 1939, for working capital 
and to pay bills, meet payroll, for rent, 
and for payment of a dividend of $36, - 
730 on capital stock on Feb. 15, 1939 








American 


United Air Lines 


An operations loss of $997,221.04 
(6614¢ a share) after depreciation of 
$1,256,024.82 was sustained by United 


Air Lines Transport Corp. in year 
ended Dec. 31, 1938, comparing with 
a loss in 1937 of $754,486.59.  Pas- 


senger revenue increased 6.03%, mail 
revenue was up 7.17%, and express 
revenue decreased 7.36%. Total operat- 
ing expenses and taxes increased $673,- 
515.92, up 6.54% over 1937. 

Revenue airplane miles totaled 15,- 
508,952 against 15,145,339 in 1937. Reve- 
nue passenger miles increased from 
97,607,954 in 1937 to 108,873,302 in 1938. 
Air mail pound miles, 4,833,498,228, were 
up 5.3%; air express pound miles, 1,- 
509,360,023, were down 212% from 1937. 
Percentage of seat occupancy was 52.2 
against 55.2. Number of passengers 
carried per airplane mile flown was 
7.02, compared with 6.44. 

United received “only 5g as much 
per pound-mile for transporting mail 
transcontinentally as did a competing 
carrier; only 42 as much as the aver- 
age pound-mile paid on the remainder 
of the nation’s air mail system.” The 
line’s transcontinental planes, “carry- 
ing the heaviest mail loads in the 
country” frequently operate with a re- 
duced number of passenger seats for 
sale, or fly schedules without mail com- 
pensation, writes . A. Patterson 
president. During 1938 United received 
1.45¢ per ton-mile for transporting air 
mail, “whereas, the other three trans- 
continental carriers received 2.13c, 2.32c 
and 1.67c, respectively, per ton-mile.” 

Company has ordered 10 new Doug- 
las transports and new twin-row Pratt 
& Whitney Wasp engines, running the 
aircraft fleet to 52. The engine and 
propeller replacement program is cost- 
ing about of which about 
a 235 was spent in 1938. 

Within 60 days after completion of 
trial flights by United of the new 
Douglas DC-4, the company will notify 
Douglas Aircraft Co. whether it intends 
to purchase several such ships. “Your 
company also has carefully considered 
the 4-engined Boeing Model 307 
(Stratoliner) and is observing the de- 
velopment of the twin-engined 30 pas- 
senger Curtis transport.” 

“Tt was inevitable that competition 
should increase in the field of air trans- 
portation, and in 1938 your company 
was subjected to the strongest competi- 
tion in its history, both from within 
and without the industry.” Light- 
weight, high speed trains are mentioned 
as competitive factors, as well as North- 
west Airlines’ lower rates to the Pacific 
Northwest. The present basic coast- 
to-coast rate structure is not too high, 
the report states. A substantial in- 
crease is expected in 1939 passenger 
trafic. Last year United carried about 
30% of the nation’s air express. It is 
hoped to get permission to interchange 
sleeper equipment with Western Air 
Express this year, and additional service 
is contemplated between Camden and 
Cleveland. A major problem, it is said, 
is to sell more seats on existing sched- 
ules in the winter. 

Total assets Dec. 31, 1938, were $295.- 


995.03, including cash of $2.560.073.09. 
working funds of Lae 43; Uv. 8. 
Treasury notes cost (quoted 


at 
value $1,530,625.00). "SL 518,181. 34: ac- 
counts receivable (from U. S. Post Office 
Department for mail carried in Decem- 
ber and unpaid balances for October 
and November) $482,759.53. (from other 
airlines, customers, etc.) $413,661.53 
(from students enrolled at Boeing 
School of Aeronautics for tuition being 
paid in installments) $132,222.38: in- 
ventories of supplies located at various 
airports (unused supplies and gas and 
oil) $566,683.37 and (used supplies 
priced at 10% of cost new) $43,623.83. 
Investments and other assets total 
$630,469.96 (including $404,200.23. due 
from and withheld by U. S. Post Office 
Department on mail contracts annulled 
Feb. 19. 1934. and subsequent receiv- 
ables of $35.675.50 in controversy). De- 
ferred charges. $295,995.03. Real prop- 
erty rane Spepenes used in operations 


$6,388 

Current liabilities totaled $1,443,- 
193.09. Capital stock totaled $7,497,- 
961.50, with 1,499,592 12/40 shares of 


$5-par, of an authorized 2,000,000 


shares. Paid-in surplus totaled $6,373,- 
380.13. Earned surplus (deficit) was 
$2,221,549.88. 


Aviation for 









1939 





April 1l, 


United Aircraft Corp. 

Net income for year ending Dec. 31, 
1938, of $5,426,275.58 is announced by 
United Aircraft Corp. ($2.12 a share), 
with sales of $35,716,637.91. Backlog 


at year end was $17, Ps: com- 
paring with $23,810,231.09 on Dec. 31, 
1937. Additional rat including a 


French contract, have been received since 


Jan. 1. A dividend of 50c a share was 
paid mg? 15, 1938, and another of 75c 
on Dec. 1938, involving a total divi- 


dend THe hora of $3,245,841.50 
United Airport Exports Corp. was dis- 
solved June 30, 1938, from which date 
export ‘business has been conducted as 
a division of the corporation. About 
$35,700,000 was expended on engineer- 
ing and development in 1938. Firm “is 
in a very favorable position to meet its 
share of the requirements of any air- 
craft expansion program which may be 
undertaken by the U. S. government.” 

Total assets as shown on Dec. 31 
1938, balamce sheet are $32,092,828.36 
with total current assets of $22.876.- 
047.31. Investments total $266,661.00 
Fixed assets are $8,875,820.07, and de- 
ferred charges amount to $74,299.98 
Investments include 20,000 shares of 
Pan American Airways Corp. (quoted 
market value $317,500) at $250,000. Cur- 
rent liabilities are $1,999,295.69. Pro- 
vision for Federal and Canadian income 
taxes is $996,832.17. Advances on sales 
contracts, $1,173.223.84. Deferred in- 
come is $45,700.00, and sundry reserves 
total $22,130.14. Minority interest in 
capital stock and surplus of subsidiary 
company is $85,170.13. , 

Of 3,000,000 authorized shares of $5 
par value, 2,644,271 shares and 8 half 
shares of scrip are outstanding, amount- 
ing to $13,221,375.00. To be issued 
for shares of capital stock of United Air- 
craft & Transport Corp. when presented 
for exchange, 5,166 shares, $25,830.00 
Paid in surplus is $9,923,603.63. Earned 
surplus is $4,599,667.76. 

Profit and loss figures: Sales, $35,716- 
637.91; proceeds from sale of design 
and manufacturing rights and licenses 
$250,000.00; royalties and other income 
from licensees (less foreign taxes of 
$341,918.21), $832,907.53. Operating costs 
and expenses include cost of sales, $24,- 
220,226.84; depreciation $699,238.55; en- 
gineering, development, selling, admin- 
istrative expenses, $5,616.231.60 Other 
income includes interest and income 
from investments, $58,290.21; profit from 
sale of securities $11,777.26; discount 
on -purchases, $88,469.62; sundry, $63.- 
795.07. Other deductions include: in- 
terest paid, $1,628.38; loss on disposal 
of fixed assets, $986.39; adjustment of 
taxes, prior years, $32,208.29; sundry 
$11,768.06. Net income before provision 
for income taxes, $6,439,589.49. 

Stock ownership as reported Feb. 14 
1939, follows: Donald L. Brown, presi 
dent, 7800 shares; Rensselaer W’. Clark, 
vice-president, 950; Byron G. Foy, di- 
rector, 200; Peter M. Fraser, director, 
500; William B. Mayo, director, 2,209; 
Joseph F. McCarthy, controller and sec- 
retary, 4,000; Edward O. McDonnell, 
director, 100; George J. Mead, vice 
president, 21,200; Frederick B. Rent 
schler, chairman of board, 17,650; Harry 
G. Stoddard, director, 600; Raycroft 
Walsh, vice-president, 1,500; J. Carlton 
Ward, Jr., vice-president, 1,000; Eugene 
E. Wilson, senior vice-president, 3,000; 
McDonnell is a partner in the firm of 
G. M.-P. Murphy & Co., an underwrite: 
of stock offered stockholders in Mar., 
1936. 


Chicago & Southern Air Lines 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines, Inc 
reports a net income for 1938 of $68,- 
675, equal after preference dividend 
requirements to 44c a share on 100,000 
common shares. 





Incorporations 








New York—Aircraft Exporting Corp, 
New York City; aircraft; 200 shares ; 
par value. Herbert C. Smyth, 
Broad St., New York City. 


New York—Acme Continent: ? 2 rpor- 


ation, Manhattan, New York 
droplanes, seaplanes; 200 -~t., r pa 
value. Sigmond F. Sarnows ki, 





Jamaica Ave., Jamaica, N 
New York—Waterway 
Inc., Queens; water and ai a 
000 capital stock in $5 shares. v 
R., Russell C. and Mary P. You 
of 35 Pierpont St., Brooklyn, direct 

South Carolina—Jensen 
Corp., James Island Airport, C 
ton County. To deal in aircraft 
airplanes, etc Capitalized at 
Officers: Martin Jensen, pres Har 
S. Peters, v.p.; J. F. Nycum, sec; 
Caldwell B. Novis, treas 

Illinois—Century Air Service, Inc 
West Washington St., Chicago; 30 
no par value common. To lease, ge! 
buy and operate airplanes. Inc 
tors: V. Heindryck, F. 
M. Scanlan. Correspondent: Barro: 
Carey and Scanlan, 111 West Washing 
ton St. 

Canada—Switlik Canadian 
Ltd., Montreal; $250,000 

North Carolina—Douglas 
vice, Inc., of Charlotte. To deal 
planes, flying machines and their ; 
. capital stock, J. A. Connel!, M 

A. Conneli and E. W. Connell o 
Shanioase subscribed $500 stock. 

New York—Denny-Daitz Flying Com 
New York. To service 
craft. Butter & Silverman, 
St.. New York; $10,000. 

New York—Wendt Aijrcraft Cor 
Buffalo. To manufacture a sm pr 
vate plane to sell for about $3000 
of which already has been built i 
developed by Robert H. Wendt of Ker 
more. Capital of $102,000. George W 
Contant, pres Incorporators: Wa 
H. Miller, Isabel M. Contant, V 
M. Otis, all of Buffalo 

Delaware—Cairns Corp. To d 









2 Lafayett 


aircraft of all kinds Capital 
$400.000. Frank A. Biba, Long 
N. Y., Francis A. Devin, The 


Messinger, Brooklyn. N. Y. 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


7e¢ per word—minimum charge $1.0- 
Payable in advance 








FRANK AMBROSE, INC. 
Dealers and Exporters 


Airplanes, Engines, Part Supplies 
Office: Whitestone, New York 
Storeroom: Roosevelt Field, Mineols 
1 ae 








we . . . 
Air Navigation” 
By LT. COMM. P. V. H. WEEMS 
Just published — Dead Reckoning 


Radio, Instrument Flying and Celestia 
Navigation. $5.00 postpaid, or C. 0. D 


AAI . . . ” 
Aeronautical Training 
(A Quizz System) 

By CHARLES A. ZWENG 
Prepares the pilot to pass license tes® 
in all grades. Questions with a 
on Aircraft, Engines, Navigatior 
teorology and Civil Air Regulat 
one text, only $2.00 postpaid or C 0.D D 

QUIZZ SYSTEM, 1435 Flower St. 
Grand Central Air Terminal 
Glendale, California 














Wanted original poems, songs 
immediate consideration. Send 
poems to Columbia Music Pub 
lishers Ltd., Dept. W-38, Toront 
Can. 











BENDING ROLLS 


FOR LEADING EDGE SKINS 


FARNHAM MFG. CO. 
1646 SENECA ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Consolidated Gets Big 
Navy Plane Contract 


A contract amounting to $4,699,- 
57.62 for airplanes and spare parts has 
heen awarded to Consolidated Aircraft 
Corp., San Diego, Cal., according to 
announcement from the Bureau of Sup- 
nlies, Navy Department, on Mar. 22 
The contract is for large flying boats. 





Upper Damage Limit Set 


Col. Louis Johnson, assistant secre 
tary of War, has placed a 15% upper 
mit in the liquidated damage clause 


which has been included in all War 
Department bids. Penalty to the 
manufacturer under the clause was 
20 of 1% per day for contracts not 
ympleted on schedule and there was 
no time limit. The penalty remains 
for planes up to 15%, and 1/10 of 

per day for accessories. 
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$434,725.40, signed during the week 


ended Mar. 18 by various government 
igencies 

“Shell Union Oil Corp., New York 
i engine fuel, Army Air Corps, $57,- 
510.0¢ 


United Aircraft Corp., Hamilton 
Standard Propellers Div., E. ee 


Conn., aircraft propellers, Navy, 
311.40. 
United Aircraft Corp., Hamilton 


Standard Propellers Div., E. Hartford. 


Conn., blade and hub assemblies, Army 
sir Corps, $189,417.00. 

St. Louis Aircraft Corp., St. Louis, 
Mo., balloon training cars, Army Air 
Corps, $10,584.00. ; 

Pump Engineering Service Corp., 
Cleveland, . fuel pump assembly, 
rmy Air Corps, $22,620.00. 





Department of Labor an- 
nounced the following contracts signed 
luring the period Feb. 27-Mar. 4 by 





various government agencies: 

switlik Parachute and Equipment Co.. 
Trenton, N. J., parachutes, Navy, $35.- 
340.00 
Switlik Parachute and Equipment Co.., 
Trenton, N. J., parachutes and equip- 
ment, Army Air Corps, $148,451.00. 
Tioga Petroleum Co., Philadelphia 
Pa.. lubricating oil, Army Air Corps 
$43.883.90. 

Electric Industrial Equipment & 
Supply Corp., Baltimore, Md., electrical 
equipment, Army Air Corps, $19,741.55 

Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix Prod- 
ucts Division, South Bend, Ind., carbu- 
retor assembly, Army Air Corps, $36,- 
295.75 

United Aircraft Corp., Chance Vought 
Aircraft Division, East Hartford, Conn 
airplane parts, Navy, $12,949.83. 

Pioneer Instrument Co. Inc., Bendix 
N. indicators, Navy. $17,930.00. 
Sperry Gyroscope Co., Brooklyn, N. Y 
computer, War (Ordnance) 








$50 000 00. 
Sperry Gyroscope Co., Brooklyn, N. Y 
height finder, War (Ordnance). $17,- 
000.00 
United Aircraft Corp., United Air- 
ports Div., East Hartford, Conn., was 
warded a contract for airplane repair 
nd overhaul by the Treasury Depart- 
nent amounting to $16,954 during the 
eek ended Mar. 11, according to an 
nnouncement on Mar. 18 


Aireraft Precision Products 
_ Aircraft Precision Products, Inc. and 
yredecessor company, from Feb. 7 
date of establishment, to Dec. 31: 
lidated net earnings, $6,500, equal 
each on 38,000 shares of capital 
outstanding, after writing off 
ting deficit incurred by predeces- 
company in early months of oper- 


ions. Company has backlog of about 
$120.000 including orders for $85,000 
‘ceived in first two months of 1939, 


7 ording to C. A. Herberts, president. 






se! assets on Dec. 31 last were $398,- 
Mahi ent assets, $165,063; current 
“ bilities, $30.041; cash, $106,201. and 
norking capital, $135,021. Lamotte T. 





Cohu, director and chairman of oper- 





sing committee of TWA, was elected 
© board of directors. 
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Vega Reveals Performance Details 
of Unitwin-Powered Feeder Plane 


Burbank, Cal., Mar. 11—First per- 
formance figures on the new 5-6 place 
Vega low-wing monoplane, powered 
with the Unitwin engine, consisting of 
two Menasco in-line aircooled motors, 
geared to a single propeller, have been 
revealed by Mac Short, president of 
Vega Airplane Co., Lockheed subsidiary 
Short also announced the sale of the 
first plane to Mid-Continent Airlines at 
a cost of approximately $30,000. 

The all-metal plane will have a top 
speed of 210 mph at 7,500 ft., and maxi- 
mum cruising speed of 184 mph. Gross 
weight is 5,750 Ibs., wing span is 41 ft., 
and overall length will be 32 ft. 5 in 
It will take off fully loaded at sea level 
in 575 ft., and will climb 1,350 ft. pet 
min. Absolute altitude is 23,500 ft. 

Although following general Lockheed 
design in that it will have trailing edge 
wing flaps and twin rudder and fin tail 
areas, the new plane also will have a 
retractable tricycle landing gear. The 
two main wheels will retract into the 
wings and the nose wheel into the engine 
compartment. Even when retracted, all 
three wheels still provide for emergency 
landing, the company claims. 

Body structure of the plane will con- 
sist of two main sections. The forward 


section will be constructed of steel tube 
truss upon which is mounted the cabin 
shell fabricated from aluminum alloy 
and will be attached to the semi-mono- 
coque structure aft of the cabin. A welded 
steel tube engine mount, removable 
from the forward structure of the cabin, 
will support the power plant. 

The metal wing will consist of two 
main panels bolted directly to the fuse- 
lage truss, so that there will be no center 
section in the plane. Wing flaps will 
be fabric-covered metal, and in addi 
tion, there will be a center section flap 
of split-type metal construction. Ail 
erons will be fabric-covered, with static 
and dynamic balances. The tail group 
will consist of an all-metal stabilizer, 
fabric-covered elevator equipped with 
trimming tab for longitudinal balance, 
and twin vertical metal tail surfaces 
mounted at the tips of the stabilizer. 

Two different cabin styles are being 
produced, the custom or private owner 
type and the feeder airline version. The 
former provides a five-place ship, the 
latter a six-place plane. The cabin will 
be soundproofed, heated and ventilated, 
and the main baggage compartment will 
be located below the rear seats 








Aireraft and Engines 








Designed and produced as an experi- 
mental model for entry in the Army 
Air Corps’ attack bomber design com- 
petition, a new high speed twin-en- 
gine craft, the Stearman X-100, secretly- 
developed, has been announced by the 
Stearman Aircraft Div. of Boeing Air- 
plane Co. The plane was flown from 
the Stearman plant, Wichita, Kan., to 
Dayton, O., site of the tests, and has 
been designed “to combine the desir- 
able features of attack planes and bom- 
bardment planes, with high perform- 
ance both at the ground level and at 
altitude,” J. E. Schaefer, Stearman gen- 
eral manager and a Boeing vice-presi- 
dent, declared. Flush type rivets are 
used over the outside area of wings 
and body of this all-metal high-wing 
monoplane. The entire portion of the 
forward body section is made up of 
transparent panels. Powered by two 
1,400-hp. Pratt & Whitney R-2180 en- 
gines, driving three-blade. constant 
speed full-feathering propellers, the 
X-100 has a gross weight of nine tons. 
a wing of 65 ft., a length of 52 ft. and 
an over-all height of 12 ft. It carries 
a crew of four, and has machine gun 
and bomb installations. The plane is 
said to have full cantilever all-metal 
wings, equipped with landing flaps, and 
the body is of all-metal monocoupe 
construction. Other devices are an 
electrically controlled landing gear and 
tail wheel. 


4-Engine Transports 

United Air Lines is said to be in- 
terested in the Douglas DC-4 four- 
engined transport, and may be the 
first airline to operate this type ship 
Predictions are that UAL expects to 
give DC-4s service in 1941 and tha 
the order may call for 10 of the planes 
The purchase of three Boeing 307s was 
being considered by TWA up to the 
time of the crash of the four-en- 
gined experimental plane at Alder 
Wash., on Mar. 18. A former TWA 
order for six of the 307s was waived 
but interest recently had been re- 
newed. 


Brewster-Maxson Agreement 
Brewster Aeronautical Corp. has 
signed an exclusive agreement with W 
L. Maxson Corp. granting the former 
rights and licenses under all U. §S 
patents issued on Maxson Corp's in- 


REPORT OF AIRPORT OPERATIONS 
Week Ended Mar. 11 


Passengers 

In Out 
eee ecedde 633 is 
Cleveland .......... 1292 1260 ... 
DE: aeecacenvaecs 930 967 
San Francisco ...... 501 576 


ventions in respect to the manufacture 
test and sale of radio controlled planes 
and targets. The agreement was signed 
on Feb. 6 and Mar. 2 and was revealed 
in records filed with the SEC. Navy 
Department holds prior rights, and 
schedule A of the Maxson-Brewster 
agreement, containing details of a re- 
stricted proposal submitted by Maxson 
to the Navy, was omitted from rec- 
ords at the SEC with the understanding 
that such information refers to na- 
tional defense and is secret. A 10° 
royalty will be paid by Brewster on all 
planes and targets it sells. 


Bid Invitations 

Invitations to bid on large quantities 
of nearly all types of aircraft have 
been circulated by the War Depart- 
ment. Bids may include types from 
four-engined bombers to observatio. 
planes, and 30 days will be required 
for advertising, another 60 necessary 
before bids can be opened Design 
competition is the important feature 
of the proposal in place of competi- 
tion with physical equipment which 
constantly has been an expensive pro- 
cess for the industry. If contracts are 
awarded on the basis of design. it is 
expected that production will be 
speeded and development costs elimi- 
nated. Proposals call largely for prices 
on quantities up to 1,000. 


Seversky Pursuit 

A newly developed single-engine Se- 
versky pursuit plane, valued at $275,000 
caught fire and crashed at Dayton, O. 
on Mar. 22 after Test Pilot Frank Sin- 
clair had jumped to safety. The plane, 
recently submitted to the Army at 
Wright Field for tests, unofficially was 
credited with a speed of 400 mph. or 
more. Sinclair had been in the air 
only a short time and was flying “prob- 
ably at 6.000 feet.” when trouble de- 
veloped. The plane had not been pur- 
chased by the Army. according to offi- 
cials, but bids had been submitted with 
other manufacturers. 


Menasco ‘Unitwin’ Possibility 

Since the CAA has approved the unit- 
win feature for small airline use, it is 
believed in Los Angeles that Menasco 
Manufacturing Co. may continue de- 
velopment of its 500 hp. engine with 
the intention of connecting two to- 
gether as a super “unitwin” at 1000 hp 


Week Ended Mar. 18 


Transportes Passengers Transports 

In Out In Out In Out 
cnn’). Gade 734 oe 
amie “anweene 1389 1829 : ésetaa 
139 145 1100 1059 142 149 
113 113 510 566 125 125 
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JOHN SHARP APPOINTED 
Heads Exhaust Manifold Eng. Dept. 
of Ryan Co. 


Appointment of John W. Sharp as 
head of the exhaust manifold engineer 
ing department 
of Ryan Aero 
nautical Co., San 
Diego, has been 
announced by T 






t ¢ Claude Ryan, 
ah president. Sharp 
comes to Ryan 

a 
Than from the powe 
_ plant section of 
the Douglas Air 
4 craft Co. where 





for four years h 
has specialized in 
engine accessory design and installation 

Sharp received his engineering train 
ing at California Institute of Technol 
ogy, following which he completed a 
course in aviation mechanics at the Ryan 
School of Aeronautics. In his new posi 
tion he will be assigned to the contract 
manufacturing division which produces 
exhaust manifolds, cooling and other 
types of aircraft parts on contract for 
other manufacturers 

The company also has announced that 
Fred H. Rohr, former factory superin 
tendent, has been made factory manager, 
while his assistant, E. M. Lacey, has 
been promoted to the position of factory 
supt. O. R. McNeel has been advanced to 
assistant superintendent in charge of 


Sharp 


the experimental and service depart 
ments. 

Seversky Aircraft Corp. 
For year ended Dec. 31, 1938, Se- 


versky Aircraft Corp. announces a certi- 
fied net loss of $553.819 after deprecia- 


tion, taxes, interest, amortization of 
patents, etc., comparing with net loss 
of $1.210.516 in 1937, after deducting 


$859,132 for loss on contracts in process 
at that time 









MICA INSULATED 
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United States 
and other 
Countries 
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Aero Patents 











113,775: Design for an Airplane. Is- 
sued to Michael Watter, Baltimore, 
Md., assignor to Glenn L, Martin Co., 


Baltimore. Term of patent, 14 years. 
2,150,143: Aircraft Construction. Is- 
sued to Parks M. Adams, Baltimore, 


Md., assignor to Glenn L, Martin Co., 
Baltimore. 

2,150,179: Parachute Pack Container. 
Issued to Francis McCarroll, U. S. Navy. 

2,150,299: Propeller, Issued to Ed- 

mund one Telfer, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, and. 
2,150, ri Maship Mooring. Issued to 
Harold W. Crum and Donald W. Brown, 
Akron, O., assignors to Wingfood Corp., 
Wilmington, Del, 

2,150,495: Telescopic Shock Absorber 
Leg for Aircraft Undercarriages. Is- 
sued to George Herbert Dowty, Chel- 
tenham, England. 

2,150,521: Beicing Apparatus for Air- 
plane Propellers. Issued to Thomas L. 
Siebenthaler, Kansas City. Mo., a6- 
signor to Thos. L, Siebenthaler Manu- 
facturing Co., Kansas City. 

2,150,537: Retractable Landing Gear. 
Issued to Donald R. Berlin, Eggertsville, 
William O. Wattson, Kenmore, and 
Walter Tydon, Buffalo, N. Y., assignors, 
by mesne assignments, to Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. 

2,150,540: Reduction Gear. Issued to 
Allan Chilton, Glen Rock, N. J., as- 
signor to Wright Aeronautical Corp. 

.150,541: Rotary alve. Issued to 
Roland Chilton, Ridgewood, N. J., as- 
signor, by mesne assignments, to 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, 


N. J. 

2,150,546: Wing Structure. Issued to 
Fredric E. Flader, Kenmore, N. Y., as- 
signor, - A mesne assignments, to Cur- 
tiss-Wri Lng Corp. 

2,150,548: Connecting Rod. Issued to 
Henry C. Hill, Paterson, N. J., assignor 
to Wright Aeronautical Corp. 

2,150,594: Engine Starting Apparatus. 
Issued to Joseph W. Allen, East Orange, 
N. J., assignor to Eclipse Aviation Corp., 
East. Orange. 

2,150,599: Means Adapted to Enable 
Aircraft to Pick Up While in Flight 
Articles or Persons. Issued to Douglas 
og Croom-Johnson, Upper Warling- 

am, England. 

ato, 723: Spark Plug. Issued to Ed- 
ward B. Nowosielski, Bloomfield, *%. J., 
= » Eclipse Aviation Corp., East 


Oran J. 

Disb i24: Ignition Apparatus. Issued 
» Edward B. Nowosielski, Bloomfield, 

J., assignor to Eclipse Aviation Corp., 
East Orange, N. J. 

2,150,725: Method of Forming a Spark 
Plug. Issued to Edward B. Nowosiel- 
ski, Bloomfield, N. J., assignor to 
Eclipse Aviation Corp. 

2,150,726: Ignition Apparatus. Issued 
to Edward B. Nowosielski, Bloomfield, 
N. J., assignor to Eclipse Aviation Corp., 
East Orange, N. 

2,150,727: Ignition Apparatus. Issued 
to Edward B. Nowosielski, Bloomfield, 
N. J., assignor to Eclipse Aviation Corp. 

2,150,728: Ignition Apparatus, Issued 
to Edward B. Nowosielski, Bloomfield, 
N. J., assignor to Eclipse Aviation Corp. 

2,150,791: Goggles. Issued to James 
W. Welsh, Providence, R. I., assignor to 
Welsh Manufacturing Co 

113,879: Design for an Airship. Is- 
sued to Sam T. Rogers, Washington, 
D. C. Term of patent, 14 years. 

113,880: Design for an Airship. Is 
oueé to Sam T. Rogers. Washington, 
D. Term of patent, 14 years. 

113. 881: Design for an ==>. 
sued to Sam T. Rogers, Washington 
D. C. Term of patent, 14 years. 

2,150,996: Double Ignition System for 
Internal Combustion Engines. Issued 
to Luigi Torriani, Milan, Italy, as- 
signor to Societa Italiana Sfruttamento 
Brevitti Elettromeccanici. Milan. 

,151,004: Retractable Water Propeller 
for Airships. Issued to William L. Bar- 
clay, Arlington, Va. 

2,151,041: Engine ‘Starter Control. Is- 
sued to Paul H. Maurer, Birmingham, 
Mich., assignor, by mesne assignmente, 
to Bendix Aviation Corp., South Bend, 


Ind. 

2,151,042: Engine Starter Gearing. Is- 
sued to William L. McGrath, Elmira, 
N. Y., assignor, by mesne assignments, 
to Bendix Aviation Corp., South Bend; 


Ind. 

2,515,128: Airplane. Issued to William 
E. Looney, Detroit, Mich. 

2,151,215: Aircraft Sustaining Rotor. 
Issued to Agnew E. Larsen, Jenkintown, 
~ assignor, by mesne assi ~~ ea to 

Autogiro Company of Ame 

2,151,216: Construction of. ” Aircraft 
Motors. Issued to Agnew E. Larsen, 
Jenkintown, Pa., assignor, by mesne 
assignments, to Autogiro Company of 
America. 

2,151,243: Propeller Blade. Issued to 
John Squires, Detroit, Mich., assignor 
to United Aircraft Corp., East Hart- 


ford, Conn. 


2,151,395: Method and Apparatus for 
Cargo Loading and Discharging in 
Flight. Issued to Beauford B. Smith, 
Emigrant Gap, Cal., assignor to A. M. 
Hinman, Emigrant Gap. 

2,151,534: Multiple Turn Position In- 


dicator. Issued to Philip F. Scofield. 
Palo Alto, Cal., assignor to Heintz & 
Kaufman, Ltd., San ancisco, Cal. 


2,151,549: Aircraft Landing Equip- 
ment. Issued to Howard I. Becker, 
Schnectady, N. Y., assignor to General 
Electric Co. 

2,151,584: Testing Apparatus Appli- 
cable Mainly to Parts of Aircraft. Is- 
sued to Jean Bugatti, Molsheim, 
France 

2 150.969: Rotary Wing Aircraft. Is- 
sued to Raoul Hafner, Vienna, Austria. 

(Persons desiring complete copies of 
patents listed should write to Commis- 
sioner of Patents, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, C., specifying 
serial number. Price is 10c per patent.) 


Great Britain, France 


Lead February Buyers 


Great Britain and France led in ex- 
port licenses issued and in aeronautical 
products actually purchased from the 
United States during February, accord- 
ing to State Department figures. The 
former country received a $7,229,466 
license, allowing it to purchase that 
amount when the equipment is ready, 
while France’s permit was for $5,025,- 
012. France, in turn, led in equipment 
actually bought, with a total of $1,920,- 
516. Great Britain was second with 
$1,861,345. 

State Department figures cover only 
articles requiring export licenses, and 
do not include parachutes or instru- 


ments. The nine countries granted per- 
mits in excess of $100,000 were as 
follows: 
ae PEE: snveesstuseta $7,229.466.09 
itadsteeeneonscees 5,025,012.00 
Netherlands BB ccccces 681,979.93 
PEE on teccceneseceseses 420,000.09 
DE céaccncencevenes 235,246.40 
Switwetiand = ..cccececeess 115,680.84 
Czechoslovakia ..........-. 114,900.00 
DD «= s. cencunecaceeeee 109,900.00 
DT. stencneveseieeenée 106,600.00 


The 18 governments purchasing aero- 
nautical equipment and spare parts in 
excess of $10,000 are as follows: 


SD casa nvecnsereacuses $1,920,516.00 
Great Britain ............. 1,861.345.00 
Netherlands Indies ....... 943,704.09 
a tarowndwamaetianhae 438.734.0) 
SE sccccacceoceseos 153,174.00 
Ferrer 141,717.00 
CO EOL 128,104.00 
Czechoslovakia .......... 115,500.00 
Pe cvsiiscdikabanweawss 85,610.00 
DED agseccweandnanienes 57,450.09 
|) ae 41,319.00 
ee hina sa srieden Mickicinieat 23.485 00 
DT §scncsacesovaces 21,836.50 
Blk ccccnsccescccce 21,050.00 
DD. scoesecasvescceces 17.485.91 
PE:  ipenkwenathmeaien 13,100.09 
P:. -s.occcunewsenp eas 11,000.00 
i 10,900.00 


Countries buying smaller amounts in- 
cluded Curacao, Greece, Italy, Territory 
of New Guinea, New Zealand, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Switzerland, Union of 
South Africa and Yugoslavia. 


Packer Leases Hangar 

Lyon Van & Storage Co., which cares 
for trans-shipment of eastern planes 
going through Los Angeles harbor, has 
leased through its aeronautical depart- 
ment a hangar at Alhambra, Cal. Li- 
censed aircraft mechanics are employed 
by Lyon. 


Budd Company Considering 
Branch Plant in California 
Officials of Edward G. Budd Manu- 
facturing Co., Philadelphia, are said to 
be considering the advisability of or- 
ganizing a branch plant in California. 
The firm, which recently expanded its 
aircraft division for the production of 
airplane assemblies of stainless steel, 
already maintains a service department 
in Los Angeles and branch plants in 
Detroit. Announcement has been made 
of the appointment of Hal P. Curtis of 
Los Angeles as western representative. 
Production of the company includes 
stainless steel trains, truck trailers, 
tanks, aircraft assemblies and marine 
construction. 
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AVIATION STOCK COMMENTS 


Chart Data Supplied by Wyckoff Associates, Inc. 


Comments by Philip P. Friedlander 


Teo our much-abused and flimsy 
market-place comes again the God of 
War. Even the frequency of his pres- 
ence has not diluted the possibilities 
of his ultimate vengeance and destruc- 


tion. The very sight of him causes 
fear and trepidation. Stock prices are 
whirled into a tailspin, 

During these trying periods a more 
accurate analysis, eliminating all emo- 
tional features, pays handsome divi- 
dends. The group or groups of stock 


that behave the best during the test- 
out are worthy to be considered. 
Recently the aviations, while not per- 
forming in too sterling a manner, have 
shown ability to withstand the storm 
despite the weakness of other groups. 
Aviation stocks started down ahead of 


of this year 
this 


mentarily 
gesture. 
erased when the group found 
support. 


halted 
the 


At 
about 
January 


and 


But 


the 


33.82, 
two 
low. 


the 
points 
The 


last December 
appeared as a 
importance 


move 
away 
picture 


is one of higher supports and 


tops. 


A situation is created that 


or less defies immediate interpret 


But mindful that the general : 


was in full retreat and that av 


merely 
area, 
lieving 


that 


bounced around 
there is some foundation for 
a bigger journey 


in the 


more profitable one lies ahead 
salient feature at this juncture i 
bullish items still are to be pul 





the rest of the market, quickly re- on the aviation industry. This 
treating after attempting in the middle furnish the ammunition for ; 
of February to penetrate the old highs forward thrust to test the old 
Ty T r r ~ r r + 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Week Ended Mar. 18 Week Ended Mar. 
Net Net 
High Low Change _ Sales High Low Change 
Aviation Corp. ...... 634 6 — 1, 19,000 654 6 1, 
Bendix Aviation 267—_ 2344 —2!, 31,400 25 2212 — 1, 
Boeing Airplane ..... 2914 26%4 —15, 19,100 265, 235% — % 
Consolidated Aircraft 25 ak. «seue 17,500 241, 22 1p 
Curtiss-Wright ....... 614 534 — 14 39,300 638 57% t+ lp 
Curtiss-Wright A 2434 233, — 3, 12,700 2534 23%, — ls 
Douglas Aircraft 7034 661% —21, 20.300 69 6434 + 35 
Eastern Air Lines 1653 15 —l', 7,600 1614 147% + 38 
PD . scitvhaeseuus 2115 193% — 1% 5,000 2033 19 —%4 
Glenn L. Martin ..... 3612 3346 — 3% 37,500 3578 3314 + 1%, 
Natl. Aviation Corp. 1214, 103, — % 1,900 1144 1034 + 1, 
Pan American Airways 151% 135% — %4 3,200 14 1234 — 7s 
Sperry Corp. ........ 4414, 401, —2!, 32,900 4334 40 +1 
Thompson Products 27 2315 —25,4 2.900 2514 24 + 3% 
. _ = Sertpapeeae 91g 8144 — 5% 7,600 9 814 34 
United Aircraft ...... 33, 3% .... 39.300 3914 363% 1% 
United Air Lines ..... 123% 11 —1'4 21,300 113g 10%4 M4 
Wright Aeronautical . 105 100 —55g 230 100 100 
NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
Week Ended Mar. 18 Week Ended Mar. 
Net Net 
High Low Change _ Sales High Low Change 
Aero Supply A ....... 1934 1934 +1lg 100 20 20 55 
Aero Supply B ....... 5 44, — % 1,900 438 4 ee 
Air Associates ....... 835 83, — 3% 100 814 814 - 1, 
Air Investors ........ 17% 134 — 4 609 134 154 — 1% 
American Airlines .... 2514 215% —23, 4,200 2314 2014 1% 
Aviation & Transp. .. 31g 2% — 1% 11,400 3 27% 
Beech Aircraft ...... 107% 815 + 1%, 20,200 107% 914 — \% 
Bell Alroraft ......... 285, 2434 —314 4,800 27 2434 34 
Bellanca Aircraft ..... 85, 7, —114 3,200 834 75% 34 
Breeze Corps. ........ 914 734 38 6,900 915 714 1's 
Brewster Aero ........ 103g 915 — 3% 2,100 10 914 — 1% 
Fairchild Aviation . 1334 12 — 4 9,000 1314 121, 3g 
Grumman Airc’ft Eng. 1734 1645 — 3% 6,200 18 1642 — '2 
Irving Air Chute -- 195% 185, — 1% 800 1814 1734 — 12 
Lockheed Aircraft .... 315, 2812 —1 29,300 3144 2834 + 
Penn-Central Airlines 91g 815 —1 900 8 742 — 2 
Roosevelt Field ...... 134 134 — % 400 eeee sees 80. 848 2 
Seversky Aircraft 454 4 — 53 6,000 455 334 —%4 
Waco Aircraft ....... 614 6 — % 200 55g 542 — %6 
Western Air Express . 414 33% —% 900 334 ae 
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The SIKORSKY 
“FLYING DREADNAUGHT” 
Powered by four Twin W asp engines, the 
XPBs-1. long-range patrol bomber, is one of 
the Nav Vv sgreatest weapons of aerial defense. 


RIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT . 
ISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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REVOLUTIONARY DE VELOPMENT 


LOCKHEED PERFECTED WING SLOTS 












The new Lockheed No-Drag Wing Slots 
are amazing in their simplicity, and ex- 
UNPARALLELED PERFORMAN perts find them equally amazing in their 
Wi h CE increase of flying control. No movable 
it out Loss of Cruising Speed parts ...no interference with de-icer 
boots ... no loss of cruising speed. These 
Lockheed perfected wing slots are the 
most advanced safety factor in high speed 
air transportation. Their design main- 
tains aileron control below normal stall- 
ing speeds. This is another typical Lock- 
heed advancement in modern airplane 
design and construction. 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
REPRESENTATIVES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 








The Lockheed Fowler Flap (shown here extended) is the 
most effective high lift device known. These flaps, together 
with Lockheed No-Drag Wing Slots, are standard equip- 
ment on every Lockheed 14, the World’s fastest transport. 





LOCKHEED 







The Lockheed 14 is known to airline operators as having @ a 
unusual payload capacity, high speed, and spacious cargo «nt 
passenger compartments. With extraordinary controllabilit' 


Look fo Lockheed for Leadership its field of operations is unlimited. * d 





